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ROFESSORSHIP, eect and MODERN HIS- 
TORY at this College is 
to send in_ their 
4th peseh. 
25th Feb. 


LOCUTION —he Rev. S. Woop, B.A., will 

mmence, on TUESDAY NEXT, a Course of INSTRUC- 

tab from hall-past 6t , mart ever Syecmey ond 
. from 5 ‘oO m.—Fe 

nny ae og. HEW Ti iT KEY. 
ofthe f Faculty of Arts. 

CHARLES C ATKINSON, 

Secretary é the Council. 


RT-UNION.—The Subscription List will close 

in time to give the Prizeholders an early selection from 

the Works in the Exhibitions of je Royal Academy, of the 
Society of British Artists, and of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours G~ before the KA of the British Institution. 
?¢ may be had, at the 


lace, Pall Mall; 


U™ IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 





ials on or before the 
‘CHAS. ron ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 








lu. 
U niversity ‘Coltene, 
Feb. 26, 1840. 








tions and 
don and Westminster Bank, 
London a nch Offices of the same, 9, 9, Water 00- 
155, nhs and, Hinh-stee a itechapel %, S e inston-strost, 
and 87, et, itechapel essrs. 

Perens Mall East ; Messrs. dsthacht & Puckle, 
4 t. Jennings, 62, (Cheapside ; Mr. Thomas 
Ss ; and 





> ‘Sq 





Committee. — 


RT-UNION.—The Subscribers of the year 

1838-9 are internet. tant, for each Guinea subscribed, 

they will receive, in August next, an Impression from an En- 

ng by Lucas. of the P Picture by F. R. Les, R.A., purchased 
aay holder of the Prize of £150 


RESIDENT AND DAILY GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, . 
MoNse UR LOUIS F. DE PORQUET. 
Publisher, who has been twenty years a Professor of 
Languages in England, and Author of ‘Le Trésor de |’Ecolier 
Frangais ; or, t the Art of Translating English into French at 
Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of Schools, that 
he keeps a List of Frencu and German Governesses, Tutors, 
and Teachers. Monsieur de Porquet’s experience asa Teacher, 
it is considered, enables an, to be competent to judge | of the 
several abilities of the ( oO are Tr d by 
him to Schools and Families, Free or CHARGE. 
ll, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
a VAY qouTmaets, + his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUES- 
March 3rd, and Four following Days, consisting of an 
XTENSIVE COLLECTION otf ENGRAV- 
INGS, inciaties many choice and interesting Specimens 
of the Wor most esteemed Ancient and Modern 
Masters—A as of DRAWINGS, chiefly by the Old Masters 
~—A few COPPERPLATES, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Gutalagans (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 


SS AM CON PAH Y. 


Goons Gerard de Hochepied “Larpent, Esq. Chairman. 
illiam Baynes, Bart. Deputy Chairman 

John "Alliston, Esq. Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

William Cracroft, Esq. Foster Reynolds, Esq.+ 

Francis Fox, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 

Andrew Hetiderson.. — John Small, Esq. 

William Manning, E Richard Twining, Esq. 

Ross Donelly Maneles, 1 John Travers, Esq. 

omas Weeding, Esq. 
Auditors—Thomas Teen Esq., Richard Langslow, Esq., and 
Richard Twining, jun. Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co. Birchin-lane. 
Secretary and Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, Esq. Goldsmith’s-hall. 

The Shareholders are hereby required to execute the Deed of 
Settlement, between this day and the 5th day of Ay ril next, and 
Notice is hereby e Offices of 
the Company, No. 57, Old Broad-street, for their Execution, 
between the hours of 12 and 3 o'clock. Each Proprietor of Shares 
is Pequenies to bring with him his receipt for the first instalment 

5 per Share, and to om for how many Shares he claims to 
be registered in the rot kaon oks. 

Forms of a Letter of seorney to be signed by a Shareholder 
at a distance, empowering another person to execute the deed 
= L- — may be had on application at me ae of the 

By order of the warts of Direc 

on ‘Old | Broad-street, ER PRIDEAUX, 

22nd Feb. 1840. We tiicitne and Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Reseus-ovense, Sane, Lonpon. 


*Capi tal Ong MIL 
ADVANTAGES s OFFERED BY THIS } peomemtewe 
t. 


























—— ‘for the 
use of this am from authentic and comple ata, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, pot en Ay or Quar- 
terly, _ one sum, or in a limited number of pa nts. 

of Directors in attendance daily at we o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every ease admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medi in all cases, for their reports. 
A liberal commission allowed to aaitieitons and Agents. 


~ Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during | 
Age. ws Five 2d vive ard Five = Leg none er 
of life. 
20 <i i ma |e 3 10 £01 sie" 9 #3 3 8 
20 


6 
116 tia 6 373 434 
216 7 334 45 51 5 6 3 613 7 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
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NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
London Office, 38, OLp Broap-sTREET. 
Directors. 
Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Charles Edward Man: les, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Seater Rawson, Esq., Ha- 
Robert Gardner, Esq., 


chester. Thomas Sands, Beas pow. 


John Gore, Esq s Bole © 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. [moe R dell 1 Tia Esq. 
n Gaming, Esq. 


Trustees—George 4 A, 
John Gore, Esq. Sohn 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, italian, Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Secretary—Samuel pam bh 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham M‘ Jaren, Esq. 


The Directors of this Bank eran Letters of Credit, which are 
not teaneperable, for sums under 300/.: or bills at thirty days’ 


sight for larg , on their B at 
Maibousne, Port Philip, 


» onl 
obart ‘Town, ani 
Launceston, New Zealand, 
without deduction, ' onthe money being deposited. 

They also. mapetiate approved Bills on the ¢ Colonies, at {abet 
sixty, and pinery ant days’ sight, the terms for which may oe 
tained at their 

Bills on the Colonies t t itted for 
two per cent. on the amount when realized. 

order of the 


George Fife Angus, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, 45 





lerti 





at a charge of 


HE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 


ASSURANCE and MU OCIATION, 
51, Old Beek 1) 7 -hfyleaaezamastatatalaimaaas 


Directors. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
Samuel Bosanquet, E: Sir fey oe ott, 
jerick Dickson, Esq. ott, Esq. 
eaton Ejlis, % Eoeest +. ste henson, Esq. 
. Grimston, M. _ Tull 
Joseph Tellicoe, Esq. ur Will itis. Esq. 
— James Maxwell, Esq. {the Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 
usteee—Sir David Scott, Bart. | J. Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Ss Sharp, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Auditors—Edgar Corrie, Esq. J.D. Walford, 
David Powell, Esq. | Ww od poly 


Seeretary—Anthony | Highmore, Esq. 


An ample subscribed cay 

Assurers admitted to Ny =. rights as the Seochetbes, 

Four-fifths of the profits divided every five y 

Advances made to the assured, on giving courtly for future 
premiums and interest. 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in any part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated eduction from the sum assu in case of death 
abroad, but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Gqod pe, or 
the British possessions in North America, no extra premium or 











Board, 
AMUEL JACKSON, § tary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London. Capital, 500,000 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. Lamie Murray, - Chairman. 
Col. Sir Burges Camac, K.C.S. | 
Jobn Elliotson, a D. F.R.S. 


H. Gordon 
Robert Hollon . |, Esq. M.P. 


Auditor: 
F. ; A.S.| Professor Wippieee, F.R.S. 
Woolhouse, Esq. F. 





Dr. Olinthus Gregor 
Actuary WS. 


By the new principles of Life Assurance and Dele ad Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all peaneee 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is large 

i by the advantages secured to the as 
themselves. 

The details of the principles of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assurance, its economical arrangements in 
favour of the assured, its extensive Tables, &c. will be found in 
its Prospectus, which ‘may be obtained at the Office of the Society, 
26, Cornhill, London; or at any of its Branches throughout the 
country. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX. Secretary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, eee clase, Blackfriars, 
ndon. Es tablished i 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Beas 
Charles Johnston, Esq. {M.P. 
John cow ood Kemb ble, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S. 
Trustees—John 








Robert Palk, Esq 
John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Samuel Smith 
Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. Fi 
Charles Johnston n, ° 
In this Office Assurers have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in § of the woe  peolits of the Company on paying an in- 
creased rate of 
e following are, the" annual Feomtums for the assurance of 
100/. on a healthy life in either c 
witnour ‘PROFITS. 


Age 20] 1/. lls. 8d. |30| 22. 2s. 2d. | 40| 2/. 178. Od. | 50| 41. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. a 
Age 20| 11.168, 11d. | 30] 2l. 98. 2d. | 40| 3/. 6s. 6d. | 50| 41.148. 2d. 


A division >= 4 the profits will take place quinguennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, ina 
given number of poyments, in annual, beif-yearty. of s or quarterly 
payments, or on or d ale, Officers in 
the Army and Navy when in activgrervice, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and Such as are going beyond ce 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 
Office. Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 72, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
inburgh , and Dame-street, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and pect sated by Royal Charter. 
Sy Balfour, k Walter Learmonth, Esq. 
n Deans Campbell, Esq. Richard Oiiverson, ae 
Willian Fane De Salis, Esq. pve Robertson, E 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. dugh F. 


1S ad 
James Gooden, Esq. 


John Small, 
John Kingston, me. = Daniel Stoddart: Esq. 
q- 




















L 





The distingvishin features of mee orporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIU M, anda 
Pi of all the important advantages hitherto offered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difficulty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 

Claims for losses in London are settled at the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office A a extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assu 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
tu any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

No. 449, West Strand, . F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 78, King William-street, City. 





is ——— Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annuall: 
Policies mag be made payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 
ANNUITY BRANCH. 

‘0 the foll scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the = are divided an among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bonu: 

Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 
|Age Annuity. Age| Annuity. |Age; Annuity. Age) Annuity. 


. & £s.d. £s.d. £s. d. 
21 35/516 1 |50) 7 710 | 65) 1017 4 
25 40; 639/55) 8 4 8 | 70/13 110 
30 451614 1 | 60; 9 6 4/80/22 9 0 


ONDON, EDINBURGH. and DUBLIN 
GUAR ANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIETORY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 


The Directors hereby give notice to the Public and the _— 
holders of the Company, that having J and en 

and the requ capital being eunectibed. 

d i , and are now prepared 


In additi 



































to receive Bivens, for Assurance, 

The Directors have taken care, by y the disposal of the Shares, 
and by the prescribed method of transacting the business of the 
C , to procure for the assured the most complete security 
—a certainty of a prompt settlement of claims, and all the advan- 
tages which the late improvements in the practice of Life 
_| Bat a to be consistent with the safety of the assuring 
and the assure 

. The responsibility of the Company is based upon a lange 
a ribed capital; and the accumulation of premiums, t 
security afforded to the assured, both by Mutual and Proprieto ay 
aw being thus combined in favour of the assured in 

Som 

2. All Jie Directors are Shareholders, and have an interest in 
common with the other proprietors. 

3. The policies are ‘o be (unless in any 
case where wilful fraud shall be attempted site the Com- 
pany), which renders them peculiarly available for present or 
future pecuniary transactions. 

= The tables of p' for he Coe 

by Dr. Alexander Jamieson are as low asa ly fe regard to 
Titinate safety will > and founded upon the basis of 
Carlisle mortality. be are so comprehensive that eve 
transaction in which lite orms the contingency may be e' flected 
t Eng- 
ied by 


inal hl. 





Satu 





with this Company. ; 
Applications for x 
land may be made to the 
references to gentlemen in Londea. 
Monday, February 10, 


for the C th b 








. 


Alexander Andereen, FE > 5-7 Portman-square. 
a's ponget-coest, 1 street. 
" eagle-cour 
hi Scots Fasilier Guards. 
fal et t Honyman, Pic Piccadilly. 
Benjamin q. Welbeck-st: 
: , Esq. Alderman, Scot’ ‘s-yard, Bush-lane. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. a og 
John M‘Gutflie, Esq. Osnabu 
John Maclean Lee, Esq. Old ‘avendisb-street. 
, Rermacase Rosseter, Esq. Kennington-terrace. 
Sir Wm. White, Gordon-street, Gordon-square. 
Alex. Robertson, Esq. Portland-terrace, Managing Director. 
luditors. 
David Cannan, Esq. Finsbury-square. 
Robert Edward —.! Esq. Uiement’ s-lane. 
sulting Medical Adviser. 
Marshall Hall, M. 3 F.R.S. L. & EB. 
istrict Medical Advisers. 
Dr. Partridge, Suaeaee St. John’ e-weed. 
Dr. Russell, Goulden-terrace, Islingto 
Messrs. Atkinson & Son, King William-atreet, City. 
Alexander Farquhar, - Albemarle-stree 
William Henry Graves, . Alie-place, Great Alie-street. 
Charles W. Hoyland, Bea. landford-street, Portman-square. 
Charles Meymott, Esq. Stamford-stre 
Wm. G. Pater, Esq. Hardwick-place, TCommerciab-cont. 


Messrs. Palmer, France, & Palmer, Bedford-row. 
The London and Westasineter I Bank, 
Frederick Edgell, Esq. gienapere, Barnsbury-park. 
ATENT DRAIN TILES and BRICKS.— 
aTwerbbal ES *PRTEN DRAIN ri (ie‘and BRICK Max 
CHINES, end for th wERBCTIO Nof ESTAB a. he 


the Estates of Landed ig oa may 
Jam . es Hunt, 10, Whitehall, Westminster. 
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STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 

William Cory, Esq. nry Lawson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, > 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. Thom 
William Gunston, Esq. > rk T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson,E.I.C.S. | George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, + _ Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Vilkinson, Esq. 
ical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., ir New Broad-street, City. 
‘W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for \00l, payable during 
First five |Second five, Third five |Fourth five| Remainder 
e.| Years. Years. fears. fears. of Life. 
15| £019 4 | £1 35 | £1 711 | £113 1 | £118 10 
25 136 18 7 11 14 297 
110 4 117 2 25 6 215 8 384 
246 248 374 436 543 


By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 
Just published, Gratis, 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-.HAND BOOKS, 

and sent to oy of the United Kingdom, postage 

free. G. WILLIS, 37, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 
publishes a Catalogue, at the end of every month, of ANCIENT 
pe MODERN BOOKS in every branch of English and Foreign 
iterature, including many both rare and curious, These Cata- 
logues contain an endless variety of works suitable for the 
curious, the scholar, and the modern library. Gentlemen favour- 
vertiser with their address shall receive Catalogues on 


the day of publication. 
This STA published, No. XXV. for MARCH of the 
EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOT- 
LAND, containing Part of the County of ArERDEEN, 
with Map. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


This day is published, price 5s. with three coloured Sections of 
the Mineral Field of Muirkirk, Ayrshire, No. XLVIII. 
for MARCH, of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
TURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS of the HIGHLAND and 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, for MARCH, 1840. ‘ 

Contents : 1. The Plagiarisms of S. T. Coleridge—2. Ode on the 
Marriage of the Queen of England, by B. Simmons—3. A Legend 
of Florence, by Leigh Hunt—4. The Nameless Man—5. Litera- 
ture in the angies—6. To the Mocking Bird, by Alfred Pike— 
7. Malachi—8. Jerusalem—9, Ethical Sonnets, by R. M. Milnes 
—10. Proposed Oxford Picture Galleries—11. War with China, 
and the Opium Question—12. Ten Thousand a-Year, Part V.— 
13. Hymns of a Hermit, by Archwus—14. The Vote of Confidenc 
in Ministers. R 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
1840, edited by JOHN A. HERAUD, contains, 

Age of Jack Sheppardism—State of the Press—Persian Remi- 
eee of Eternity—An Hour at the Eccaleobion 
—Leigh Hunt's Play, and Covent Garden Management—London 
as it was, as it is, and as it is to be—French Banditti—St. Clair— 
Bayeux Tapestry—Illustrations of Dreams—Free Masonic Reve- 
lations—lona—Corn Laws—Reviews—Queen’s Marriage—Social- 
ism—Literary Pensions, &c. &c. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper; and all Booksellers. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for MARCH will 
contain News from the several Presidencies of India, to 
the latest dates, including Particulars of the Capture of Khelat, 
from official and private sources—Severe conflicts between de- 
tachments of the retiring British Army and the Khybur Tribes 
Ad e of the R ins upon Khiva—Unsuccessiul efforts of 
Dost Mahomed to obtain support in the Transoxiana States— 
Further Discoveries made ac Kurnool—Excitement in the Dec- 
can respecting the transactions at Sattara—Submission of the 
Guicowar—Meeting of the Landholder’s Society at Caleutta— 
Hurricane at Coringa, and along the Madras coast—General 
Order, conveying the Thanks of the Governor-General to the 
Army of the Indus—List of the British Officers employed with 
Shah Shooja’s Force—Suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
Coast of Arabia—Very copious news from China—Register, con- 
taining Government Orders, Courts-Martial, Appointments, 
Shipping, Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Home Miscellaneous 
Matters—The Discussions at the India House—Deposition of 
the Raja of Sattara, &c. &c. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 


* for MARCH. 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Papers— 
1, Memoirs of an Italian Exile,| 8. Italy. By an Exile. 
written by Himself. 9. A Pilgrimage from Fontain- 
2. The Poet. By Leigh Cliffe, bleau to Scotland. By Miss 
. . Harriott Pigott. 
3. The Note-Book of an Irish | 10. Pillar of Sind. 
arrister, No. XV. ll. Trust in ¢ 
4. The Woodland Brook. By Edward T 
Mrs. Abd 


jod. By Mrs. 
rd ‘Thomas. 

Ts. y: 12. A Lesson in Dancing, and a 

5. Public Punishments and lerical Dancing-master. 
No. Il. 13. The Polish Exile. By Mrs. 

or a Grave. By Crawford. 
Major Calder Campbell. Reviews, Notices of New Works, 
7. » Killikelly. By Abbott} Literary Intelligence, &c. 



































Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, inburgh. 


MISS CORNER'S HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
For YOUTH, SCHOOLS, and FAMILI ES. . 
HE HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, is NOW COMPLETE, and 
may be had in Two Parts, ls. each, or handsomely bound in 
cloth, at 2s. 6d. the volume. It is embellished with three beau- 
tiful Engravings, from original designs, and a Map of France; 
and is well adapted for a Class Book, or Present for Youth. 
The THIRD PART of this Work, which will appear on the 
First of March, will commence 
The History of Spain and Portugal, on the same 
plan, and at the same price, as the above. 
an unday, Threadneedle-street, London ; Machen & 
Co. D’Olier-street, Dublin ; Menzies, Princes-street, Edinburgh ; 
and allother Booksellers, 








FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, & PORTUGUESE, 
ry.O FAMILIES and SCHOOLS.—De Porquet’s 

NEW WORKS :—Conversations Parisiennes, 3s. 6¢.—His- 
toire de France, ditto d’Angleterre, écrites pour les enfans, avec 
carte, portrait, &c. 4s. 6d.—Le Trésor de l'Ecolier; ditto, for 
German, Italian, and Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese ; 3s. 6d. 
each. keys to ditto, ditto, 3s. 6¢.—Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d.— 
First French, Italian, and German Reading Books, 3s. 6d. each 
—Parisian Spelling, 2s. 6d. 

11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
OUGH POETICAL SKETCHES 
OF SOME POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 
Edited by DIGGORY MOLE, F.W.S. &c, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
VICTORIA AND HER PEOPLE; 
Or, Tug Covenant. 
By a Member of one of the Inns of Court. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


I. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. Just completed. 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
III. POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 
With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor's Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers, 


SECOND EDITION, 
In 3 vols, small 8vo, with a Map, and 36 Engravings by Jackson, from Original Drawings, 15s. cloth bds, 


CHIN A: 


Its Ancient and Modern History, Language, Literature, Religion, Government, Industry, Manners, and 
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REVIEWS 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor to the 
Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya Mountains, 
§c. by Major Sir W. Lloyd: and Capt. A. 
Gerard's Account of an Attempt to penetrate 
io Garoo, §c. With a Letter from the late 
J. G. Gerard, Esq. detailing a Visit to the 
Shatool and Boorendo Passes. Edited by 
George Lloyd. 2 vols. Madden & Co. 
In this work the solid material is made subser- 
vient to the garniture. Sir W. Lloyd being at 
Simla, in the highlands belonging to British 
India, in the summer of 1822, seized the oppor- 
tunity of paying a hasty visit to the Boorendo 
Pass, and taking a wide glance at the majestic 
Himaleh. He recorded his feelings and move- 
ments on that occasion, we doubt not, in a plain, 
sensible journal, and, with double the caution 
recommended by the poet, he kept the piece 
twice nine years. Meanwhile his son, who at 
that time was prevented by his tender age from 
encountering the hardships of the mountain roads, 
has grown up and nourished the ambition of 
scaling worse heights; namely, the prosy peak of 
Parnassus. He has accordingly taken in hand 
the old journal, and, guided by the example of 
Maurice, the author of much unreadable bombast 
on Indian antiquities, he has essayed “ to treat 
of the loftiest subjects,” viz., the Himalaya 
Mountains, “in language more than usually 
elevated.” But as neither illustrative extracts 
from historical works, nor notes, nor inflated 
style, could swell the original sketch to the di- 
mensions suitable for publication, recourse was 
had to the well-known travellers the Gerards, 
and from their abundant stores the requisite 
amount of material was supplied. More than 
half of these volumes in bulk, and nearly all that 
is valuable in them, belongs to the Gerards. 
Now the journals of the Messrs. Gerard have 
been published again and again in the Transac- 
tions of various societies and in numerous periodi- 
cals.* It is incumbent on us, therefore, to make 





some comment on this new discovery in the art | 
of manufacturing attractive books for the Lon- | 
don publishers. The Asiatic Researches, and | 
similar repertories, would with a little rummag- | 
ing, and sufficient ingenuity to find new titles 
for old matter, furnish many a pleasant volume. 
But we fear that neither the interests nor re- 
— of the authors, thus involuntarily popu- 
arized, would be scrupulously consulted in the 
transaction. Nor could their mere assent to such 
publication reconcile us to a system which places 
an obliging disposition at an obvious disadvan- 
tage. We do not, by any means, desire to inti- 
mate that the editor of the volumes before us 
has unfairly made use of the narratives of the 
Gerards. On the contrary, we observe that he 
has had not only the concurrence of Capt. A. 
Gerard in his plan of borrowing, but that the 
latter has,in some respects, prepared those extracts 
for the press. Still, under all the circumstances, 
we cannot resist the conviction that Capt. A. 
Gerard did not act spontaneously herein, but 
that he good-naturedly yielded to the request of 
one whose nimia juventus urged him on to a 
work which he was unable to achieve without 
such an auxiliary. And what is the result? 
Lloyd’s journey, which in these volumes takes 
precedence of Capt. A. Gerard's tour, though 
following it in time, sinks to nothing in compa- 
rison with the latter. The former traveller, 





_ * The substance of the journals of the Gerards, here pub- 
lished, may be found in Colebrook’s Memoir on the Sutluj, 


in the Trans, of the Roy. As. Soc., Vol. I. The narratives of | 


the Gerards are scattered through the Asiatic Researches, 
the Asiatic Journal, Calcutta Journal, Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, and the Edinburgh Phil hical 
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without instruments and without any scientific 
purpose, marched, in fine weather, to the sum- 
mit of one of the lowest and most frequented of 
the Alpine passes, and then marched back again, 
little dreaming that his excursion would one day 
figure in print : the other had good instruments, in 
the use of which he was well skilled ; he explored 
with matchless perseverance all the passes of an 
extensive region ; slept at heights exceeding that 
of Mont Blanc; penetrated within the Chinese 
frontier, and added much to our knowledge re- 
specting the distribution of vegetable life at great 
elevations. 

But this is not all. If the supplemental por- 
tion of these volumes,—we mean the tours of the 
Gerards,—completely eclipses what precedes it, 
the circumstance of its being separated from the 
other labours of these bold explorers inflicts on it 
a reciprocal injury of at least equal magnitude. 
Mr. Lloyd, inexperienced in the wants and ways 
of the reading public, has very naturally selected, 
in illustration of his father’s tour, those made by 
the Gerards over the same country and about 
the same time; forgetful of the obstacle thus 
thrown in the way of the publication in a uniform 
and popular form of all their scattered works. 
He has thus unwittingly given a very inadequate 
idea of the ability and indomitable ardour of 
those gentlemen; for the sufferings of Capt. A. 
Gerard on the Shatool Pass, in 1821, were such 
as would have deterred most travellers from ever 
again setting foot on the regions of snow: yet 
again, in 1823, he obstinately encountered still 
greater and more fatal hardships. In 1829, 
Dr. Gerard penetrated in Ladakh to within three 
days journey of the Indus. Of these various ex- 
plorations we shall endeavour to give a brief 
account, chiefly from memory; and we doubt 
not, that our readers will agree with us in regret- 
ting, that in a work published in 1840, and bear- 
ing on its title-page the name of the Gerards, no 
notice whatever should have been taken of the 
most interesting of these widely extended, and 
we may almost say, unparalleled labours. 


But to return to the editor of these volumes: 
one specimen of his “ more than usually elevated 
language” will be sufficient to justify us in 
abruptly taking leave of him. On the 12th June, 
Sir W. Lloyd ascended the Boorendo Pass, 
15,095 feet in elevation; and next morning 
climbed about 1,000 feet higher, to the summit 
of an adjoining peak. Plain-spoken people 
ascend pinnacles for the sake of a wider prospect; 
but those who are gifted with unusually elevated 
language, see in such positions only with the 
mind's eye. The following vision from Boorendo 
is worthy of him who sat on Pillicock Hill :— 

“T sat down on the summit of the peak. I was 
alone, and how elevated! The prospect on all sides 
so vast, that it seemed boundless. Here, indeed, 
desolation, veiled in mystery, and surrounded by 
invisible, but dreadful ministers, reigned supreme, 
throned on the sepulchre of countless snow-storms. 
Above me was the deep splendour of the heavens, 
around me the winning beauty of serenitude, beneath 
me the all-gorgeous magnificence of the world! I 
felt that I was among the lowest under the glowing 
sapphire footstool of the Beneficent. How infinite 
the mind! how finite the frame! The mind infinite, 
for it embraced easily the vision of the earth; the 
frame finite, for what was I, compared with that 
which I beheld above, around, and beneath! The 
taught pride of human nature broke, and the heaven- 
liness of humility was felt. Alas! why cannot all 
men smile when they pray; rejoice when they meet; 
and, for the briefness of this existence enjoy the glad- 
ness of creation ? 


waters of life flow now from the cleared source. 
Even eternal life has been revealed from His hal- 
lowed lips! Away with the craft of worldly conse- 
crations |” 

In the autumn of the same year, Dr, Gerard 


crossed the Boorendo and also the Shatool Pass, 
where he had lost two of his people the year 
before. At the height of 14,800 feet he found 
the bones and clothes of the Brahmin who car- 
ried the bundle of firewood, and who appears to 
have missed his way, having become drowsy 
from the cold. Four hundred feet lower, lay the 
skeleton of a stranger: and still lower down 
were the remains of Dr. Gerard's boy, who car- 
ried the field-book and other papers. The books, 
which formed a chief object of this journey, were 
not recovered. Captain A. Gerard alludes to 
the calamity which on that occasion befel his 
brother’s party, in the following terms :— 

“The Shatool Pass, although environed by dan- 
ger, has been oftener visited by European travellers 
than any of the others in the Himala. Many and 
various are the circumstances and misfortunes that 
have attended each adventurer; but it is out of place 
to mention them here, and I shall only remark that 
having twice crossed the range by this route, I expe- 
rienced quite enough of misery to convince me of the 
more unfortunate situation of others. I was here in 
1816, when a dead body was found. Many are the 
accidents that occur in this passage; but the most 
direful do not afford sufficient checks to prevent 
future adventure. My brother James, who crossed 
it in September, lost two of his people ; neither was 
this owing to any unexpected danger from the depth 
or frailty of the snow. Necessity made them face the 
storm, but such was the keen fury of the drifting 
snow, that they were absolutely frozen to death at 
mid-day. James and a single guide succeeded, at 
imminent peril, in crossing over: the former lost 
shoes and stockings while sinking to the thighs in the 
snow at every step, his legs and feet soon became 
torpid; but the vital importance of pushing on tothe 
nearest village, over sharp rocks, for ten miles, per- 
haps saved both.” 

The debility caused by the extreme rarefaction 
of the atmosphere seems to conspire with the 
cold in producing a somnolence, from which 
those who once give way to it never awaken. 
The number of people who annually perish on 
the passes of the Himaleh, exceeds what one 
would imagine likely to be exposed to sucha 
casualty. Yet the mountaineers are not deterred 
by the dangers, of which they have, neverthe- 
less, a more lively sense than strangers to the 
climate :— 

“The people who live at the foot of the moun- 
tains,” says Dr. Gerard, “ and who either breathe a 
highly-rarefied air, or are accustomed to ascend their 
steep sides, suffer much less than those who inhabit 
a lower zone and denser atmosphere ; but they are 
well acquainted with the effects, and describe their 
feelings with an ingenuous simplicity, which is highly 
interesting. It is astonishing to see what enterprise 
and necessity will accomplish in the rudest state of 
society. Between Koonawur (where people seem 
born to live and die in the bosom of inaccessible 
barriers), and the Indian side of the mountains, we 
find a very extensive intercourse by the crest of the 
mountains, at a positive elevation of 16,000 feet :I 
met crowds of people daily, laden with grain, and 
although they made slow progress, often halting to 
breathe, yet they seemed to labour under an uniform 
oppression. I have not learnt whether they are 
subject to occasional indisposition, such as that I 
experienced ; however this may be, it is indisputable 
that, beyond a certain height, the effects of the rare- 
fied air upon the functions of animal life are perma- 
nent, and neither custom nor constitution can bear 
up against them. Sandy and I, in our excursion to 
the peak, of 19,500 feet, although unable to take a 
dozen of steps without being exhausted, and latterly 
could scarcely move at all, nevertheless outdid the 
villagers, who accompanied us, and reside at the 





All that can make us happy has | 
been bestowed on us, without scant or tithe, and the | 


height of 12,000 feet. In the interior of the coun- 
try, where the soil is remarkably elevated, the most 
| dreadful symptoms are felt in crossing the moun- 
| tains.” 

It may be here remarked that, when the 
| Gerards visited Shatool, in 1821, they were 
surprised to find the snow at the elevation of 
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15,550 feet above the sea, completely covered 
with a small insect, resembling a mosquito, in a 
torpid state, and apparently dead, but the warm 
breath or a little sunshine soon revived them. 

The physical characteristics and manners of 
the people undergo a great change in the 
vicinity of the high ridge of the Himaleh. The 
hardy Tatar race have descended to the southern 
side of the mountains, bringing with them the 
religion and singular usages of the Tibetan 
table land. The practice of polyandry, or of 
one woman having several husbands, obtains in 
the mountain state of Busahir, now dependent 
on the British government. This extraordinary 
usage naturally belongs to a country the con- 
fined resources of which impose great restraints 
on marriage. Younger brothers are therefore 
contented to live as servants in the house of the 
heir to the estate, on the condition of being in- 
cluded with him in the marriage bond. In the 
neighbourhood of the British fort of Koteghur 
may be seen houses built in the prettiest Chinese 
fashion; Lama temples and sacred cylinders, 
which enable the devout to pray by machinery. 
There is another extraordinary practice which 
belongs of necessity to a country cultivated in 
terraces and irrigated by small rills led along in 
bamboos. When the women go to work in the 
fields, they place their infant children in a circle, 
with their heads towards the centre, just beneath 
the termination of one of those canals of irriga- 
tion, and with small bamboos conduct a stream 
to trickle on the head of each of them. Under 
this treatment the most refractory children are 
soon lulled to sleep ; so that the poetic accounts 
of the waters of Lethe seem to be something 
more than fable. 


In descending Boorendo, Captain Gerard and 
his party adopted the practice of the moun- 
taineers, and slid down on blankets over the 
snow a distance of a mile and a half. Within 
these high mountains, the valleys, when they 
expand, present a beauteous picture; the peach, 
apricot, and walnut growing in them luxuriantly, 
at an absolute elevation of 8 or 9,000 feet. Our 
intrepid traveller was checked in his progress 
to the Kimleea Pass by the peculiar state of the 
snow. He says— 

“ We found our situation very dangerous; smooth 
and solid ice casing the declivity to the lake at an 
angle of above 30°. In this we had no footing, till 
notches were cut in the ice by an axe, an operation 
which delayed long our progress. It was already 
10 o’clock, and it began to rain, but we kept in mo- 
tion, first ascending for one mile and a half on a 
rocky ridge, in the middle of the valley, or rather 
glen, since it is only about three furlongs broad, with 
several streams running below the snow, which, sink- 
ing in some places by its weight, discloses the water. 
Hence onwards half a mile over mounds of unfathom- 
able snow; yet so loose and shallow as scarce to be 
capable of supporting us at the depth of three feet, 
but sometimes indeed our extended arms only kept 
us from settling lower, and altogether. The people 
of Chitkool had previously observed to me this state 
of the snow, but I did not expect to find it to such 
an extent. The cause of it is difficult to explain, 
and it cannot be traced to any general source, or we 
should findsimilar appearancesat the other Passes, and 
at none of those that have occurred on the route had 
it been remarked; we might suppose it to arise from 
the permanency of frost, or a state of it that arrests 
the progress of a thaw by the sun’s rays, and of a 
subsequent congealing of the mass. The upper sur- 
face only had the least hardness ; below, it was pow- 
dery, and exactly of the sort which used to give us so 
much uneasiness at home from its want of cohesion 
in making snow-balls.” 

His disappointment in this instance was com- 
pensated by his success in reaching (though 
not without immense toil), the summit of the 
Charung Pass, 17,348 feet above the sea. Some 
of his followers, however, lay down in despair, 
and spent the night on the snow at that immense 





height; nor could the exertions made to rescue 
them have proved of any avail if it had not been 
for the mild state of the weather. Below the 


‘| boundless fields of snow, were thick woods of 


pines and birch trees, the latter attaining a great 
size, even at the height of 14,000 feet. On the 
mountains towards the north, bushes were seen 
at the height of 17,000 feet. Respecting the 
remarkable, and at first sight apparently ano- 
malous, mitigation of climate on the elevated 
table-land, north of the Himaleh, the Gerards 
have furnished much curious information. We 
cannot follow the traveller through the labyrin- 
thine details of wild precipices to be scaled, san- 
goes or rope-bridges to be crossed, of mountains 
on which he could hardly breathe, or of sloping 
snow fields over which it was impossible to walk 
and hazardous to slide. We shall place him at 
once on the Tatar plains, where the gelongs or 
monks, clad in red blankets and with hats such 
as northern witches used to wear, welcomed the 
stranger with the music of a tambourine adorned 
with many-coloured silks, and a flute made of a 
human thigh-bone. We shall here allow him 
to describe himself the complete change of 
scenery within the mountains :— 


* Having travelled a mile and three quarters from 
the sango, we observed the stream passing under a 
large snow-bed ; and a little higher up is another of 
immense size, with tumuli of stones and earth, fifty 
or sixty feet high. Those accumulations are eternal, 
although the line of perpetual snow, and that of con- 
gelation, is greatly more elevated. Two miles further 
on, over gravel and loose stones, fatiguing in the ex- 
treme, I met two Chinese with a flock of sheep and 
goats, laden with salt, on their way to Nisung. They 
were frank and well-disposed; and on my asking 
them if I would be permitted to reach Bekhur, they 
laughed heartily, and said, ‘Oh no,’ making pro- 
hibitory signs at the same time. The latter part of 
the march was by the edge of the stream, which is 
shallow and slightly ruffled, and the banks are thick 
set forth with furze. This encampment is about 
14,700 feet, the barometer showing 17.640. The 
face of the country here suffers a sudden and re- 
markable change, to the amazement of the traveller, 
who is led by the state and complexion of nature in 
the Himalayan ridge, crossed from the Indian side, 
to expect perpetual rigours, barrenness, and masses 
of ever-resting snow. About a mile below this, the 
peaked mountains are limited, the valley expands, 
and the traveller finds himself surrounded by a more 
connected land, whose surface is regularly sloped, and 
productive at vast heights: whole fields of loose 
gravelly soil, steeply inclined, are formed by the 
crumbling of the loftier regions. The Tagla, now 
pure as the snow from which it rises, had a greater 
spread, and was gently ruffled by pebbles of many 
colours: the banks were of gravel and soil richly 
clothed with Tartaric Whins; and along the margin 
of the stream was a slip of the greenest sward. The 
dell had an expanse of a bow-shot, from the limit of 
which the mountains rose in vast connected masses 
with a soft and swelling surface, and entered the 
region of perpetual snow at a height far beyond its 
equinoctial boundary. Ahead the dell was closed in 
by table-land, just patched with snow. The sun shone 
bright, and gave an agreeable warmth and liveliness 
to everything around ; and we gazed in amazement 
upon the scene.” 

Our traveller had not proceeded far when he 
perceived a couple of black tents, and a Tatar 
picquet stationed there to await his arrival, in- 
telligence having been received of his approach 
to the Boorendo Pass. They were stout mus- 
cular men, with Chinese features, comfortably 
clothed in thick woollen coats, but bare-headed, 
their hair being plaited into a long tail. They 
were extremely inquisitive, but at the same time 
civil and orderly in their demeanour. The 
officers were courteous, though firm in refusing 
permission to advance. An appeal on the sub- 
ject was made to the nearest of the Chinese 
superior officers. The result is thus stated :— 

* About sunset the chief person of the place paid 





me a visit, and informed me, that orders had been 
received from Lahassa, some months ago, to make 
no friends of Europeans, and to furnish them neither 
with food nor fire-wood. When I was at dinner, it 
was intimated that a letter from the Garpan of the 
interior had just arrived ; I ordered it to be brought, 
but the courier would only deliver it in person ; after 
dinner he made his appearance with the letter folded 
in a blanket tied to his back, and although he was 
three days from Bekhur, he had not unloosed it. J 
understand that where there is a regular horse post, 
as between Lahassa and Garoo, the orders are re- 
markably rigorous; the bundle is sealed fast to the 
rider, who is again sealed to his horse, and no incon- 
venience, however great, admits of his dismounting 
until he reaches the relief stage, where the seal is exa- 
mined. The letter of the Garpan was accompanied 
by a Khuttuk, some Nerbissi, and a piece of China 
silk: he said that the Court of Ouchang (Lahassa, 
Lassa,) were very much alarmed on hearing that Mr, 
Moorcroft had penetrated to Ludak, and in conse- 
quence had directed him togive ordersat all thefrontier 
posts to prevent European gentlemen from passing 
the boundary; and if they entered the country un. 
observed, to stop them at the first village and afford 
no supplies. He concluded by saying that he was 
so completely under the authority of the Lama of 
Ouchang, that to hear was to obey, and in future 
he could neither receive nor answer letters from 
Europeans; and must return them unopened.” 


Of the Tatar population generally, our travel- 
ler speaks in the most favourable terms. He 
also bears testimony to the polite and conciliating 
manners of the Chinese, who on the frontiers of 
India, as well as those of Russian Siberia, leave 
everywhere the impression that they are, in a 
social sense, a highly civilized people. He says 
of them and the Tatars :— 

“T was greatly pleased with the frank and open 
manners of the Chinese: they said, that although the 
orders of the Garpan must be respected, we should 
nevertheless meet and separate on friendly terms; 
and that they had sent for a sheep and grain for my 
people, which they hoped I would accept. The 
Tartars are of a very mild and peaceable disposition, 
and this characterdevelopes progressively on acquaint- 
ance. Both here and at Bekhur, although they had 
left their roof purposely to stop us, they advanced 
with an air of good humour and friendship that we 
never observe on the confines of an Asiatic govern- 
ment. They had no fire-arms of any sort. * * At 
first I thought less of the Tartars than their neigh- 
bours, but they improved on further acquaintance, 
and I now am of opinion that they are the frankest 
and most honest race of people I have seen in India. 
They possess neither craft nor ingratitude, and they 
may be trusted to the world’s end. Thieves and 
robbers, the indigenous inhabitants of mountain- 
regions, are unknown; and the same character be- 
longs to the interior tracts of Busahir, or to that 
portion of the interior called Koonawur, lying within 
the snowy mountains.” 

Being frustrated in his attempts to advance with- 
in the Chinese boundary, Capt. A. Gerard pro- 
ceeded north-westwards for some distance up the 
valley of the Spiti, and succeeded in crossing the 
Manerung Pass at the enormous elevation of 
18,612 feet above the sea, or nearly 3,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc. Of this great achieve- 
ment, we cannot refuse to give the traveller's 
account in his own words :-— 

“The river Darboong was lost among the fields of 
snow and ice, by which is was generated ; the whole 
space on every side was floored by ice, half-hid 
under stones and rubbish. In some places the snow 
is of an incredible thickness, and lies in heaps. 
Having accumulated for years together, it separates 
by its gravity, and spreads wide desolation in its 
route. Nowhere in all my travels, have I observed 
such enormous bodies of snow and ice, or altogether 
such a scene. So rapid and incessant is the progress 
of destruction here, that piles of stone are erected 
to guide the traveller; since the path-way is often 
obliterated in a few days by fresh showers of splin- 
ters. Our elevation was now upwards 15,000 feet, 
although we had but ascended in company with the 
river. Here only began our toils: we scaled the 
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slope of the mountain very slowly ; respiration was 
laborious, and we felt exhausted at every step. The 
crest of the Pass was not visible, and we saw no 
limit to our exertions. The road inclined to an 
angle of 30°. Vast benches of limestone, like marble, 
were under; the projections frowned over us 
in new and horrid shapes. Our situation was differ- 
ent from anything we had yet experienced: it can- 
not be described. Long before we got up, our 
respiration became hurried and oppressive, and com- 
pelled us to sit down every few yards; and then 
only could we inhale a sufficient supply of air. The 
least motion was accompanied by debility and men- 
tal dejection: and thus we laboured on for two miles. 
The last half-mile was over the perpetual snow, 
sinking with the foot from three to twelve inches, 
the fresh covering of the former night. The direct 
road leads to the centre of the gap, where the snow 
is very deep and treacherous: and we made a cir- 
cuit to the right to avoid the danger of being swal- 
lowed up in one of the dark rents into which often 
shepherds and their flocks have sunk never to rise. 
The day was cloudy, and a strong wind half froze 
us. The rocks were falling ‘on all sides, and we 
narrowly escaped destruction. I, myself, twice saw 
large blocks of rocks pass with dreadful velocity 
through the line of people, and between two of them 
not four feet apart. At half-past two I reached the 
summit.” 

Pursuing his route southward from the Pass 
of Manerung, Capt. Gerard crossed the Sutledge 
by a joola or rope bridge, resembling those used 
by the Peruvians in the Andes. A loop runs 
on the transverse ropes, in which the passenger 
sits suspended and works himself over with his 
hands. His return to the low country was not 
attended with any incident calling for remark. 
Suffice it to say, that the grandeur of the regions 
explored by the Gerards, and the intrepidity 
displayed by them throughout, added to their 
vivacity of observation and simplicity of lan- 
guage, give an indescribable charm to their nar- 
ratives, 

Having closed Mr. Lloyd’s volumes, we can- 
not quit the subject without adverting once more 
to the subsequent tours of the Gerards, respecting 
which he is quite silent; although the obligations 
which science owes to those enterprising indivi- 
duals can only be justly estimated by embracing 
the whole series and extent of their labours in 
one view. In 1823 Dr. Gerard renewed the 
attempt to elude the vigilance of the Chinese, 
and to follow the Sutledge to its sources near the 
Lake Manasarowar. Defeated, however, in this, 
he advanced up the valley of the Spiti, with the 
view of completing the survey already made by 
his brother in that quarter. ‘Ihe advanced sea- 
son of the year (for it was the middle of De- 
cember when he entered the recesses of the 
highest Himaleh), prevented him from ascend- 
ing the Manerung Pass; but he crossed at mid- 
winter, a ridge 15,000 feet in height, when a 
scene opened on him from the north, of which 
he simply says, that no language is capable of 
conveying an impression of it. In the distance 
was a colossal pile of snow-clad mountains, with 
perpendicular sides, and the height of which he 
found could not be less than 29,000 feet. The 
lowest limit of snow seemed to be 19,000 feet. 
The Spiti river was not yet frozen on the 21st 
of December, and he crossed it on a yak or Tib- 
etan ox. In the narrow glens, the reflected rays 
of the sun raised the thermometer to 104°, and 
at an absolute elevation of 12,000, grew poplars 
twelve feet in girth. The traveller continued 
ascending the valley of the Spiti, through a 
desert of snow and rock, till the 26th of Decem- 
ber, when he approached within ten days’ jour- 
ney of Ladakh. But the river was now clogged 
with ice; the thermometer had sunk 16° below 
the freezing point; and the keen wind, with the 
rarity of the atmosphere, rendered the cold in- 
supportable. The sky was at the same time 
cloudless, and the bright sun reflected from the 





snow dazzled and inflamed the eyes. Three of the 
Hindoo porters were actually struck dead with 
the cold; two more sank on the snow unable to 
continue in motion; but to relieve them was im- 
possible ; flight was necessary to save all from 
destruction; and in a little village 13,500 feet in 
absolute elevation, the party found a timely re- 
fuge. The occasional effects of cold at these 
heights, in latitude 324°, appear according to 
Dr. Gerard’s experience to equal, or even to ex- 
ceed, in energy what is felt at the Pole. 

The same traveller returned in 1829 to en- 
counter the same hardships. In an endeavour 
to reach Ladakh, by a route further to the north- 
west than the preceding, over the Paralassa 
Range, when at the height of 16,500 feet, one 
of his attendants was suddenly frozen at mid-day, 
while the sun was shining fiercely on the sur- 
rounding snows. And, again, near the valley 
of the Spiti, two more of his people fell dead, 
one of whom was laughing but a minute or two 
before he became a corpse. Yet, on the table 
land, the people of Roopshoo live all the year 
round at a height of 16,000 feet, in black tents, 
surrounded with their herds of yaks, and flocks 
of fine-woolled sheep. Our traveller met with 
great droves of wild horses (the animal called 
the wild mule by the early travellers in Tatary) 
at the height of 17,700 feet. On a plain 16,000 
in elevation, Dr. Gerard found the governor of 
Ladakh awaiting his arrival, in an encampment 
of black tents surrounded with dogs, falcons, 
and horses. The Tatar chief very civilly, but 
at the same time firmly, opposed the further 
advance of our traveller. Dr. Gerard subse- 
quently accompanied Capt. Burnes to Cabul, and 
when the latter departed for Bokhara, the former 
pressed on to Herat and Meshid. The publica- 
tion of all these tours, with the scientific details 
(for the deceased travellers were men of science 
as well as of lively minds), could not fail to be 
well received by the world; and if this paper 
should reach the eyes of Capt. P. Gerard, the 
survivor of the three brothers, himself we believe 
an experienced traveller, and well acquainted 
with the Himaleh, we hope that he will take our 
suggestion into favourable consideration. 








Trial of the Anointers during the Plague at 
Milan, a.v. 1630—[Processo Originale degli 
Untori, §c. §ce.] Milan. London, Rolandi. 

Notwithstanding the prevalent deference paid by 

mankind to the wisdom of their ancestors, there 

is a strong tendency in nations to over estimate 
their own progress in knowledge, and to imagine 

the existing generation more awakened to a 

sense of ignorance and of error, than it really is. 

We of the present day, more especially, dazzled 

by the vast developement which has taken place 

in the physical sciences during the last half cen- 
tury, and stunned by the mighty revolutions we 
have witnessed, are prone to an exaggerated 
self-glorification, respecting our own “ march of 
intellect” age,—overlooking the plain truth, that 
we are (all such improvement notwithstanding) 
paying our full quota to the history of human 
credulity ; and that in many instances error has 
only shifted its ground, or at best submitted to 
trifling mitigations in its barbarous absurdity. 

We scoff at Dr. Johnson's pious belief in the 

Cock-lane ghost; we smile at royal touchings for 

the evil; and wonder how any rational being 

could credit the evil one’s flying off with a dead 
man’s corpse, even though the defunct had 
during life practised as an attorney: but are the 
sources of these mistakes obliterated? have we 
established more trustworthy criteria of truth 
and falsehood? or have the worn-out nonsenses 
of former days only made way for newer and 
more fashionable delusions ?—Let animal magne- 
tism and the unknown tongues stand for a reply. 
Let us not, however, be understood as over- 





looking the vast advantages derived from the 
progress that has been made on many isolated 
points. Unspeakable are the blessings derived 
from that gentler spirit which is abroad, and 
which has vindicated the rights of conscience, 
in so far as the spilling of blood is concerned. 
Criminal procedure, likewise, has been forced to 
abandon some of its barbarities; but it is still 
desirable to inquire how far such ameliorations 
depend on a mere animal dislike of inflicting 
pain, incidental to a safer state of social ex- 
istence, and how far on any real and substantial 
improvement in the elements of our judgments, 
which makes similar mistakes impossible for the 
future. 

In the art of consequential reasoning, the 
nineteenth century, we fear, has little to boast 
over its predecessors. Few of the great ques- 
tions, moral, religious, or political, which two 
and three hundred years ago employed the master 
spirits of Europe, have yet been brought to a 
decision, and set at rest for ever. The quarrel 
between church authority and free judgment is 
more violently debated now than formerly, and 
the doctrine of passive obedience still reigns over 
vast regions of civilized Europe. The professors 
of error in former days were, indeed, uniform 
and consistent in their belief; while, at present, 
truth and falsehood are blended in the same 
minds in the most contradictory and anarchical 
confusion: the fiercest denouncers of Popery, 
abandoning the ‘vantage ground won by the 
earlier reformers, are amongst the most enslaved 
to popish traditions, and are the boldest defenders 
of ecclesiastical abuses; and they who reproach 
their fellow Christians with the sanguinary per- 
secutions for conscience sake of their common 
ancestors, are themselves the most resolute and 
persevering in their attacks on the civil and poli- 
tical rights of all who differ from their own faith. 
But we must refrain from pursuing this argu- 
ment further, lest it should end in a new treatise 
de vanitate scientiarum. 

In the present state of the public mind, whe- 
ther it be one of transition merely, or of retro- 
gradation, it is an useful and wholesome exercise 
to take an occasional plunge into the past, and 
to examine into the intellectual condition of by- 
gone generations. We may thus, not unfre- 
quently, encounter demonstrations of the per- 
nicious and absurd nature of principles, which, 
though now somewhat discredited and disavowed, 
maintain their ground in practice, owing to the 
prudence and limitation with which they are 
applied. Stripped of the conclusions to which 
they legitimately lead, and to which they were 
once carried, they are allowed to work evil on a 
minor scale, and to perpetuate paltry abuses; at 
the same time impairing the national intellect by 
accustoming the mind to hold incoherent and 
contradictory doctrines, and to an uninquiring 
subserviency to accredited error. It is good, in 
such cases, to refresh the memory, and to fix 
attention upon the true nature and tendency of 
the naked abuse. For instance, a calm and 
steady retrospect of the reign of the Stuarts 
might much enlighten the darkness of the nation 
on the recent question of privilege ; the history 
of Lord George Gordon might stagger the more 
recent encouragers of popular fanaticism ; and 
the adventures of Titus Oates would go far to 
solve the mystery which involves (in the appre- 
hension of the simple-minded) the actual condi- 
tion of Ireland. 

It is on this principle that we have decided on 
bringing the present volume before our readers, 
as a pregnant illustration of the general effects 
of popular ignorance, and as a signal instance of 
an intellectual weakness not wholly mastered by 
a portion of our own countrymen, which places 
them at the mercy of every quack and impostor, 
notwithstanding the general illumination, and 
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the controlling energy of a free press. It is with 
this view that the work itself has been dragged 
from dusty archives, and given to the Italian 
public; and we doubt not that its lessons may 
be usefully applied on this side the Alps. 

To those who have not read the ‘ Promessi 
Sposi’ of Manzoni, it may be necessary to state, 
that during the plague which desolated Milan in 
the year 1630, a notion was propagated among 
the ignorant and credulous, that the disease was 
maliciously spread by the agency of a deleterious 
ointment smeared upon the walls and doors of 
buildings, and applied to the person. This notion 
became the cause of criminal inquisitions, termi- 
nating in a fearful punishment of the convicted : 
and the volume before us contains the record of 
the procedure. 

The notion itself was no novelty, having pre- 
vailed as long back as during the plague of 
Athens, described by Thucydides, and re-appear- 
ing on various occasions: but the immediate 
cause of its revivalin this instance seems to have 
been a letter from the king of Spain, an- 
nouncing the flight of four Frenchmen from that 
kingdom, who were accused of endeavouring to 
poison Madrid by a like process. At first, it 
would seem, that the idea was vague, confined 
to few persons, and maintained solely upon the 
credit of the monarch, which it was a sort of 
treason to impugn: but on a certain morning, it 
is recorded, that many houses were found with 
their walls anointed; and thereupon there was 
a gathering of curious spectators, and the spread 
of all sorts of rumours and reports confirmatory 
of the hypothesis, As the tale grew, the anoint- 
ings were not confined to houses, but were said 
to have been applied to persons, to the benches 
in the churches, to the ripe harvest, and even to 
the air itself, infected by means of poisonous 
powders. The fact becoming thus generally ad- 
mitted, the agent and the motive were made the 
objects of anxious investigation. It was by diffe- 
rent persons attributed to a joke of the students 
of Pavia, to a trick of the officers engaged in a 
neighbouring siege, to the revenge of a dis- 
placed governor, to a plot of the king of France, 
or of “the atheist Richelieu,”—even to Wallen- 
stein,—and finally, and in due course, to the 
source of all mischiefs, the devil himself. It 
was most distinctly stated and believed that “his 
Darkness” had actually hired a house in Milan, 
for the purpose of a more convenient making 
and distributing his drug: and also that he was 
seen ina coach and six, parading the streets, 
to beat up for volunteer anointers. 

The panic thus excited was as extravagant as it 
was universal; suspicion arose among all classes ; 
Ripamonti, the historian of this plague, relates 
that husbands dreaded their wives, brothers dis- 
trusted each other, and even the family table 
and marriage couch were thought in danger of an 
anointing, and approached with alarm. Among 
the parties on whom suspicion first alighted was 
Don John Padilla, the son of the governor of the 
castle; and the opinion prevailing that he had 
bribed agents with large sums to perform the 
anointment, those in more immediate relation 
with him were looked on with especial jealousy. 
But when to the original absurdity was added 
the notion of a diabolical intervention, an addi- 
tional motive, of more general influence, was 
imagined in some mysterious and undefined 
pleasure derived from the act itself (as in the 
analogous case of witchcraft). 

It is further worthy of observation, that the 
cruel and absurd judicial persecutions, ultimately 
adopted, which were regarded as a proof of the 
reality of the crime, arose out of a public act, 
strikingly marked with the disbelief of the 
authorities in the practice to which it referred, 
A proclamation was put forth, stating that “a 
material, partly white, and partly yellow, had 





been spread on walls,” &c., and offering a 
reward for the discovery of the delinquents, 
because they had caused “great apprehension 
and terror, through an impression that this 
material was used to increase the pestilence, from 
which impression many inconveniences and evils 
might arise.” By this weak and culpable pro- 
clamation, it is well observed, that “ an hundred 
eyes were opened for the discovery of criminals, 
and that consequently it was soon imagined that 
criminals were really detected :” and it is curious 
to remark that the famous judicial non sequitur 
attributed to Judge Hale—* witches are punished 
by the law, therefore witches exist,” was current 
in Italy on this occasion, and advanced as de- 
cisive of the reality of the crime of poisonous 
anointment. 

The leading feature of the inquisition (for 
trial it cannot be called), made upon the 
persons arrested under this proclamation, was 
the application of torture, by which confessions 
of guilt were extorted, and many persons impli- 
cated as accomplices, through the weakness of 
the sufferers. The evidence thus obtained, as 
may be imagined, where no crime existed, was 
of the vaguest and least convincing kind; but 
fear gave it credibility ; and condemnation almost 
uniformly followed accusation. The sentence 
was in cruelty commensurate with the horror 
attached to the offence. ‘Two or three, against 
whom there was the least proof, were beheaded ; 
but the greater number were torn with hot 
pincers, and, their right hands being first cut off, 
were broken on the wheel. In this mutilated con- 
dition they were exposed to the public gaze for six 
hours, and only then released from their misery 
by the executioner. The bodies were afterwards 
burned, and their ashes scattered. ‘The house 
of one individual, who was deemed the particular 
compounder of the ointment, was pulled down, 
and a commemorating column erected on the 
spot, which, for long successive years, like a tall 
bully, lifted its head and lied. In the course of 
the examinations, it is worthy of remark, how 
the plot was progressively -manufactured, and 
made to centre in the person of the suspected 
Don John Padilla, who was ultimately arrested, 
and long detained in prison. Being, however, 
of the privileged class, a greater delay and cau- 
tion was used in his case, by which he was en- 
abled to prove his innocence, and, by implication, 
that of the murdered victims, his imputed subor- 
dinates. The execution of some ten or more 
convicts, served, however, in the meantime, to 
increase the number of reported unctions, and 
to multiply victims. One writer, La Croce, 
reports, that in Milan alone, fifteen hundred ac- 
complices were detected; the prisons were filled, 
many persons broken alive on the wheel, and 
more died of the plague while in prison under 
the charge. Spontaneous confessions of guilt, 
such as were frequent during the English inqui- 
sition into witchcraft, are recorded. It is pro- 
bable that such individuals, fascinated by the 
very horror of their belief in the reality of the 
power, were seized with a morbid desire to prac- 
tise the art, which was quickly followed by a 
delirious imagination of their own criminality. 
This delusion, indeed, has scarcely ever been 
wanting during the influence of similar fana- 
ticism ; and as a mental phenomenon, it merits 
attention. We have something like a counter- 
part of this monomania in the recent testimony 
in favour of magnetism. There is another striking 
analogy between these popular delusions, in the 
case of the physician Tadini and that of Dr. 
Elliotson. Tadini had been the first to attribute 
the plague to contagion, to describe its progress, 
to call for sanitory regulations, and to denounce 
the carelessness or malice of the parties engaged 
in burying the dead, as a prolific source of 
disease ; yet he became, in the end, one of the 





most ardent apostles of the doctrine of the anoint- 
ings. So Dr. Elliotson’s adhesion to magnetism 
was immediately preceded by the publication of 
a clear denunciation of its most absurd extraya- 
gances, in his Treatise on Physiology—[see 
Athen. No. 542). 

As concerns the criminal procedure, we do 
not indeed profess to believe that human life 
would now be taken on such evidence; but a 
comparison of the process with Andryane’s Me- 
moir [ Athen. No. 536], will show that the same 
principle reigns in the Austrian tribunals of the 
present day, which procured the conviction of 
the Anointers; though in compliance with the 
times, mental torture was in the recent instances 
substituted for the material dislocations employed 
in the middle ages. How far this is to be con- 
sidered as an amelioration, or a refinement in 
cruelty, must be left to individual judgment. 

As to the value of the evidence of the senses, 
in reference to the question of so simple a fact, 
as that of the multiplied existence of a yellow 
stain on the houses of a large town, there is much 
matter for speculation. That such spots ma 
have existed here and there accidentally, might 
be conceded in favour of the witnesses; and it is 
mone that, to a certain extent, the marks might 

have been maliciously multiplied for the sake of 
exciting terror. But Tadini declares, that “every 
night for the space of three months many streets 
of the city were anointed ; insomuch that it was 
a marvel that so much yellow ointment could be 
made. In a single night, hundreds and thousands 
of houses were anointed; so that the fabrication 
must have required diabolical agency, and could 
not have been: accomplished by mere human 
means, to such an extent, without certain dis- 
covery, amidst the general zeal and ardour to 
detect the delinquents. In how many instances 
has this description of testimony been received 
as undeniable, for the purpose of bearing down 
all exercise of the reasoning faculty! Is it pos- 
sible that such marks really existed? Might they, 
have been produced by the unwonted genera- 
tion of some unknown minute fungus? or was 
the whole an inconceivable delusion of the senses, 
produced by an excited and feverish state of the 
public mind, creating an epidemic predisposition 
to see and to believe whatever was desired? At 
that time, a general belief in magic, witchcraft, 
and supernatural agencies of all kinds, contri- 
buted to enfeeble the intellects even of the most 
enlightened of the population, and to prevent 
any very accurate estimate of the value of testi- 
mony ; but even in our own days (when a more 
rigid criticism is supposed to prevail), claims 
have been made on our credulity in behalf of 
ocular testimony to facts, scarcely less open to 
sense than the stain of the Milanese ointment; 
but which a mature and calm reason must admit 
to be, in their very nature, impossible. The 
persons who professed to have witnessed the 
performances of the Miss Okeys, were neither 
uneducated nor ignorant; yet that their eyes 
were made the fools of the other senses cannot 
be rationally doubted; nor can it less, we fear, 
be questioned, if animal magnetism had turned 
on a point in which the interests of a predomi- 
nant class were concerned, and in which profit 
and loss had followed belief or distrust, that even 
in these enlightened days, the delusion would 
have spread, and proofs have multiplied, till 
common sense had been overborne, and disbelief 
been deemed criminal. 








Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Prison Discipline Society. 
Boston, U.S. 

Havine noticed at length several of the pre- 

vious Reports of this Society, (for the last see 

No. 596), our readers will not expect us to de- 

vote much space to the document before us, or 
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to enter at all into the general questions brought 

under consideration. Our intention is merely to 

advert to a few of the new data which relate to 
ints of practical importance. 

In regard, then, first, to the question between 
the Pennsylvanian and the American systems, 
so called, it appears that the case grows stronger 
for the latter. There is a great deal of testi- 
mony on the subject in this document from 
men whose experience entitles them to be 
listened to with deference; but, in our opinion, 
the institutions, whose merits are under consi- 
deration, speak sufficiently for themselves. One 
of these is the Penitentiary in New Jersey, 
which has been in operation some two or three 
years. During this time, neither the commit- 
ments nor recommitments show any diminution 
of crime in that State; the pecuniary department 
is not flourishing ; and the physician’s report by 
no means satisfactory. ‘This gentleman, who 
speaks out with a freedom which is much to his 
honour, states that— 

“ The tendency to glandular obstruction is seen in 
almost every prisoner who has been confined in the 
cells for more than a year, when he is in the least 
degree indisposed. The complexion is pale, of a 
dropsical hue, such as continued shade almost always 
produces, and the symptoms of disease of the internal 
organs are of the character that mark the languid 
action which prevails under such circumstances, 
Some post mortem examinations have been made, and 
in all of them the lymphatic glands were enlarged to 
an enormous degree, indurated and obstructed.The 
ranges of cells that have a southern exposure, and 
into which a small portion of direct sun-light is ad- 
mitted, are the most healthy. In them there is less 
disease than in the others. The effect of solitary 
confinement upon the mind deserves some notice. 
In many instances there is remarked that weakness 
of intellect which results from an unexercised mind.” 

It is but fair to give the authorities on the 
other side, and we shall, therefore, cite the phy- 
sician of the Penitentiary at Pittsburg (Penn- 
sylvania), which is also on the Philadelphia plan, 
He says :— 

“TI am convinced that it (the system) is not 
generally inimical to the health of the convicts ;” and 
again, “a great majority of the cases (of sickness) 
cannot with propriety be ascribed either to the disci- 
pline of the prison or the strictness of confinement.” 

The facts, however, look differently. It seems 
the physician prescribed during the year for 92 
inmates of the prison, while, as the Report before 
us remarks,— 

“The average number of prisoners was 105%; and 
the whole number in the prison during the year 160; 
so that the physician was called upon to prescribe 
for about nine-tenths of the average number, and 
about three-fifths of the whole number. Of all re- 
ceived during the last year, the physician says, ‘ but 
eight were discovered to be diseased at the time of 
their admission.’ ” 

But we had better come at once to the foun- 
tain authority. Here is the Philadelphian Peni- 
tentiary, the model institution itself. The Society 
pronounces the Tenth Report of the “ inspectors, 
warden, and physician, ‘in excuses and opinions very 
fair, but in facts awrux !°—402 prisoners, 26 deaths; 
23 recommitments, 18 cases of mania, &c., and ex- 
penses above earnings, untold by the government of 
the prison, but disclosed by the treasurer of the com- 
monwealth, to the amount of $34,368 in a single 
year.’” 

It may be surmised that the Discipline Society 
is a prejudiced judge—a partisan rather—in the 
controversy; and this has been asserted in the 
Journal des Débats, by M. Hersant, formerly 
French consul at Philadelphia, who disputes the 
facts and the inferences deduced from them, 
and submitted by M. Lucas to the Academy. 
But the judgment of the Society appears to us 
to be sustained by the data furnished by the 
condemned party. The figures, for example, 
show, as to recommitments, that this has been 
the fate of one out of 8yi{, while the average at 





Auburn is only one out of 12. The commit- | reported in favour of the institution of $72,589 05; 


ments also have increased since the prison was 
completed, beyond what is known generally 
under the Auburn plan. And then, while the 


averaged but 2 per cent., in this Penitentiary 
it has been 6.3 per cent. during the last year, 
or more than three times what it should be. 
M. Hersant, however, states a fact in mitigation, 
which he considers of importance, that the pro- 
portion of black prisoners, far more subject, he 
says, to disease than the white, is much greater 
at Philadelphia than at Auburn. But we notice 
that in the New Penitentiary at Washington 
there were no deaths, during the last year, 
among eighty-four prisoners, and that there has 
been but one in the establishment since its foun- 
dation in 1831: that there is but one insane 
prisoner, and he was insane when committed: 
whereas at Philadelphia the number of cases of 
mania and monomania, hallucination, and de- 
mentia, in 1838, was eighteen; and in 1837, 
the cases of dementia alone were fourteen. 

Our American Correspondent alluded some 
time since to the abuses practised at the cele- 
brated prison of Sing Sing, in the State of New 
York, and some intimation of the facts were 
given. The affair then wore a little the aspect 
of a political controversy, and we thought it un- 
safe to believe all that was stated. We are now 
convinced, however, on the authority of this 
Report, that the rumours in question were too 
true. At the same time, the whole mystery of 
these abuses would seem to be solved by the fol- 
lowing extract from the message of Governor 
Seward to the Assembly of New York :— 

The principle which seems to have been adopted 
and pursued at the prison, is that ‘ of governing the 
convicts wholly by the fear of punishment, while, at 
the same time, no incentive to obedience, and dili- 
gence or skill in the performance of their task, is held 
up to the view, save an exemption from stripes.’ 
The committee justly remark that, by reason of this 
error in discipline, ‘ the reformation of the convict, 
one of the most important objects of our Penitentiary 
system, is abandoned and lost.’” 

We observe by this Report that the American 
people generally are alive to the importance of 
the Penitentiary system. An immense establish- 
ment is building at Michigan; and another at 
Utica, in the State of New York. In Ohio they 
have founded, besides a Penitentiary, an Insane 
Asylum, and also institutions for the blind and 
the deaf and dumb. These establishments gene- 
rally appear to be well conducted; their pecu- 
niary prosperity shows this; witness the follow- 
ing statement concerning the Massachusetts 
State Prison, at Charlestown :— 

* Not one dollar has been drawn from the treasury 
of the commonwealth since the year 1832 for its 
support. Besides the cost of enlarging one of the 
work-shops, and of erecting another, and also charges 
for considerable repairs of the real estate, the stock 
account has increased, since 1832, between three and 
four thousand dollars, not including the sum of 
31,104 dollars and 2 cents, due from our agent in 
New Orleans.” 

The Connecticut State Prison, at Weathers- 
field, furnishes another strong case :— 

Earnings above Expenses, in 1828 and 9, .... $3060 28 
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“ Balance in favour of the prison, after paying 
every expense of its erection, support, and manage- 
ment from the beginning, $13,806 75.” 
In Kentucky, again, in 1837, a balance was 


Showing a total gain in 12 years of 





and in 1838, of $81,816 40. 
Among the new establishments which we 


| have not referred to, is an asylum for poor luna- 
bills of mortality in those establishments has | 


tics in Vermont, which appears to be going on 
prosperously. We have also some interesting 
particulars relating to an Asylum, near Boston, 
How gratifying to the friends of humanity are 
such results as the following, when they remem- 
ber what was the treatment of this wretched class 
only twenty or thirty years ago :— 

“ Number of patients, Jan. 1, 1839, 93 ; discharged 
recovered, during the year, 74; proportion of reco-« 
veries, in recent cases, exclusive of those who have 
died, or have been prematurely removed, 100 per 
cent. The trustees say, in their report, in corrobo- 
ration of this fact, ‘that, of the recent cases of insa« 
nity, excluding deaths and patients prematurely re- 
moved, the whole have recovered.” 

At the Frankford Asylum, in Pennsylvania, 
full tables are furnished, and we are told that 
“the per-centage of cures in cases of less than a 
year’s duration, taking the whole twenty-two 
years, is 58.23. Within the last six years, it has 
been 66. Nearly all discharged as ‘ much im- 
proved’ were almost well.” 


We ought to mention, that this Frankford 
Asylum belongs to the Quakers, and was 
founded by them so long since as 1817, a period 
at which the existing institutions of the same 
class only answered the purpose of showing, as 
has been remarked, how inappropriate to their 
object such establishments could be made. Some 
interesting discussion is introduced into the ac- 
count of this Asylum, on the question to what 
extent this sect is affected with insanity as com~ 
pared with others :— 


“An accurate record of the place of nativity of 
each patient, and whether member or not, has been 
kept from the opening of the institution. By this it 
appears that the average number of the members of 
the General Meeting of Friends held annually in 
Philadelphia, which were under care (including 
idiots) during the first ten years in which the Asylum 
was opened, was 31. That meeting includes the 
greater part of Pennsylvania, New Jersey,and Dela- 
ware, and, during those ten years, was composed of 
between 20 and 23,000 members; which, taking the 
medium, 21,500, which I believe is nearly correct, 
gives the proportion of 1 in every 6934. In 1827,a 
large body seceded from that meeting, and its nume 
bers are not now so accurately known; the ratio, 
however, has not increased. Dr. Burroughs, in his 
Commentaries, gives currency to the opinion that 
insanity occurs in a greater proportion among the 
members of the Society of Friends, than the popu- 
lation generally, and assigns as a reason their inter- 
marriage with each other. This, however, would be 
entirely insufficient to account for the greater pre-e 
valence of the disease among them, if such were 
really the case, as in Great Britain, from whence he 
draws his data, there are nearly, if not quite, 25,000 
members—a number so large as to do away the pro- 
bability of its being attributable to hereditary taint. 
As the records of the two institutions for the insane, 
belonging to the society, show that intemperance and 
want, so productive of mental derangement among 
others, cannot be assigned as the causes of it,in more 
than 1 case in every 150 occurring in the members 
of that socicty, and as they are known to be exempted, 
at least equally with others, from the sources of 
anxiety which disturb the social state, there would 
appear to be no other causes for the disproportion of 
diseases affecting the manifestations of mind, did it 
really exist, than either defective cerebral organiza- 
tion, or some peculiarity in their religious principles 
or practices. ‘The former no one will believe to be 
the case ; and religious mania, as it is commonly but 
improperly called, is a form of the disorder which so 
rarely occurs among them, that, as a community, 
they may be said to be almost exempt from it. The 
true reason of the apparent disparity in the propor 
tional number of those afflicted with derangement in 
that society, and the community at large, lies in the 
very defective statistical information obtained of the 
latter relative to a disease which the ignorance and 
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prejudices of the people lead them to conceal, and 
upon which incorrect data a false estimate has here- 
tofore been made; while in the Society of Friends, 
an accurate knowledge of all the members, liberal 
provision for the support of their poor, and institu- 
tions for its cure under their own care and govern- 
ment, bring nearly every case of idiocy or insanity 
which occurs among them, under notice.” 

In a report to the Legislature of New Jersey, 
it is stated, that there is throughout New 
England at least one insane person or idiot 
to every 400 inhabitants! If so, the proportion 
is certainly very large. The Friends, it will be 
seen, gain much by the comparison. But we 
must not forget the extraordinary pains which 
have been taken, to discover all the facts con- 
nected with the subject in that district, which 
is the chief seat of the Prison Discipline move- 
ment in America. 








The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; with a 
concise history of the corruptions, usurpations, 
and anti-social effects of Romanism. By Sir 
W. S. R. Cockburn, Bart. A.M. Parker. 


TueEse significant volumes come before us in 
rapid succession. Our historical literature has 
been lately enriched with ‘Guy Fawkes,’ and 
we may now add ‘The Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew,’—our biographical literature with the 
‘Memoirs of’ Saint ‘ Harriot, Duchess of St. 
Albans,’—and our polite literature with ‘ Jack 
Sheppard,’ and the ‘Factory Boy.’ Surely 
these may be received as among those signs 
and portents to which we have alluded—as 
the shadows of coming events. The volume 
before us, however, is significant not merely in 
reference to the future, but the present—for 
we have not often seen a more perfect speci- 
men of that class of literature which has become 
fashionable of late, and may be called the histo- 
rical-rigmarole. The author having been chosen 
to preside at an anti-papal meeting in Bath,—for 
reasons similar, we presume, to those which 
procured George Seacole his appointment of 
constable,—produced during the discussion a 
certain medal, which he asserted to have been 
struck by Pope Gregory XIII. to commemorate 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and from which 
he infers that the massacre of Protestants is a 
necessary result of the Romish religion. Some 
persons denied the genuineness of his medal, 
others questioned the legitimacy of his inference ; 
whereupon the baronet declared open war against 
Popery, English, and Grammar, nominally taking 
St. Bartholomew as his chief point of attack, but 
really extending his assaults over all ages and 
countries, from the Christian era to the date of 
his publication,—from the city of Jerusalem to 
the village of Rathcormac. It is not easy to 
follow the discursive baronet in his wide career : 


For much he talks about queens and kings, 
And James the First and James the latter, 

And bloody queen Mary, and lots of things 
That have nothing at all to say to the matter. 


We must therefore part company under pain of 
being bored to death, and seek elsewhere for the 
solution of one of the most perplexing problems 
in modern history. 

Many Catholic, and nearly all Protestant histo- 
rians, assert that the plot for the destruction of the 
Huguenots was concocted at Bayonne in 1566, 
seven years before the massacre, by Catherine de 
Medicis, the Duke of Alva, and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine; to these the “medal baronet” adds 
Charles IX., who was then only a boy of four- 
teen, and the Queen of Spain, who was notorious 
for her inability to keep a secret. There is 
little reason to doubt that Alva recommended 
summary and sanguinary measures against the 
Protestants, but there is nothing beyond vague 
suspicion to compromise either Catherine or the 
Cardinal. The Huguenots, however, were so 
alarmed at the time, that they attempted to seize 





the court at Monceaux, and after their failure 
renewed the civil wars; but in 1570 peace was 
again established. 

Those who believe in the plot at Bayonne 
assert that the court was insincere, and that Ca- 
therine only wanted to deprive the Protestants 
of their foreign allies in order to crush them 
when opportunity offered. This is merely a 
theory, and to judge of its value we must com- 
pare it with known facts. If the court was in- 
sincere, the subsequent proposal of a marriage 
between the Duke of Alencon, or, as he after- 
wards became, the Duke of Anjou, and our Eli- 
zabeth, must have been a mere blind; the break- 
ing off the match must have been from the very 
beginning designed by Catherine, or else she 
would not have courted a matrimonial alliance 
with the acknowledged head of the Protestants 
of Europe, at the moment she contemplated the 
massacre of the Protestants in France. Fortu- 
nately, on this point we have abundant evidence: 
the commission of the French ambassadors sent 
to negotiate the union, and the official report of 
their proceedings, are before us; and from these 
it is evident that both Catherine and Charles 
had set their whole heart on effecting the English 
match. The report appears to have been written 
by Paul de Foix, who was joined with Montmo- 
rency and Fenelon in the mission. He states that 
they first mentioned the matter to Lord Bur- 
leigh, and were then introduced to Elizabeth, to 
present their private letters. 

“ Whilst dinner was getting ready, the Queen led 
them to a chamber, where M. Montmorency pre- 
sented the private letters written by their majesties 
and the princes, She only read that from the King, 
and put the rest into her pocket to read after dinner. 
When dinner was over, she came again to the 
chamber, and having ordered all who were there to 
withdraw, remained alone with Messieurs the lords of 
Montmorency, Foix, and La Mothe (Fenelon). She 
then called upon Montmorency to declare his com- 
mission. My lord de Foix entreated her first to read 
the letter which the Queen (Catherine) had written, 
which she did, and as she read it, finding that the 
Queen offered my lord duke to be her servant, she 
said that she looked for nothing but kindness and 
benevolence from such princes. When she had 
finished reading she began a discourse on her obli- 
gations to the Queen, who had offered her all her 
sons one after the other.” 

This allusion to the previous negotiations for 
a marriage between Elizabeth and the French 
prince Henry, afterwards king of Poland, gave 
some alarm to the ambassadors. Montmorency 
replied in a long speech, dwelling chiefly on the 
anxiety of Catherine to have the English queen 
for a daughter-in-law. Elizabeth objected the 
disparity of age, and finally said— 

“ That it was an affair of too great importance to 
be decided on the instant, and that she would take 
time to deliberate.” 

It is a curious exemplification of the manners 
of the age, to find that the Sunday amusements 
which the Queen provided for the ambassadors 
were a bull-bait and a bear-fight! After these 
exhibitions they returned to the Queen, and M. 
de Foix again urged the project of marriage. 
Modern delicacy would shrink from the mention 
of several of the topics discussed during the ne- 
gotiations; it will be sufficient to state that the 
French urged their suit with great eagerness and 
pertinacity, while Elizabeth carefully avoided 
giving a decisive answer. Finally, the report 
mentions that both Catherine and Charles wrote 
urgent letters to the ambassadors, pressing them 
to hasten the consent which Elizabeth had led 
them to expect. That this negotiation was sin- 
cere, appears to be estab!ished beyond doubt; 
and consequently the peace of 1570 cannot have 
been fraudulent, and the supposed plot at Bay- 
onne falls to the ground. 

The next point of importance is the marriage 
between Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 





of France, the hereditary chief of the French 
Protestants, and Margaret, the sister of Charles 
IX. According to the theory of the plot, this 
marriage was merely a bait to lure the Protestants 
to Paris. We have, however, ample evidence 
that Charles IX. was really anxious for the mar- 
riage. In L’Etoile’s Memoirs we find the fol- 
lowing anecdote of an interview between Charles 
and Jane d’Albret, the dowager queen of Na~ 
varre, which has every appearance of being 
authentic :— 

“ Whilst the Queen of Navarre was at Paris, she 
was one day talking to the King about the papal dis- 
pensation for her son’s marriage with the princess, 
expressing her fears that it would be delayed or 
evaded under pretence of religion ; ‘No, no, dear 
aunt,’ said he,‘ I honour you above the Pope, and 
I love my sister more than I fear him; I am not a 
Huguenot, but, on the other hand, I am not a fool; 
if the Pope displays too much obstinacy, I will myself 
take Maggy by the hand and lead her to be married 
in open conventicle.’” 

The real designs of Catherine de Medicis are 
not so easy to be developed as those of her son. 
The “ medal baronet” describes her as a well- 
meaning woman, inclined to favour reforming 
principles, and to tolerate the Protestants, but 
seduced into sanguinary councils by clerical ad- 
visers. No historical fact can be better esta- 
blished than the ambition of Catherine ; her great 
object was to reign in the name of her sons, 
and to secure a crown for Henry, the worst, 
and the greatest favourite of the three; and 
the means she employed were the arts of trea- 
chery and low cunning, for she had not the skill 
to effect any great political combination. ‘Two 
factions, abusing the sacred name of religion to 
veil their designs, aimed at wielding the sceptre 
which trembled in the feeble hands of Charles— 
the Guises or high church party, and the Condé 
or Huguenot party ; Catherine sometimes tried 
to crush one by means of the other, but she 
equally detested both, and was very impartial in 
dividing her treachery. From the letters of Jane 
d’Albret to her son, it is evident that Catherine 
wished for the marriage only on the condition of 
having Henry of Navarre at Paris, where she 
hoped to be able to mould him at her pleasure. 
Jane d’Albret says to her son— 

“Nothing in the world would reconcile me to 
your living here; I am therefore very anxious that 
you should be married, and that you and your wife 
should withdraw from this scene of corruption; for 
great as I had supposed it to be, I find it far worse 
than my anticipations. Here it is not men who 
solicit women, but women who solicit men; if you 
were here nothing could save you but divine grace.” 

Three months after the date of this letter, Jane 
d’Albret died, and most historians assert that 
she was poisoned by the agency of Catherine. 
The negotiations for the marriage, however, were 
not interrupted, and in the course of them the 
Admiral Coligni was invited to Paris. He came 
accompanied by the chiefs of the Huguenots; 
and we now reach the most difficult and impor- 
tant point of the inquiry—whether plans for 
their murder were formed before their arrival. 
One great difficulty in verifying the facts arises 
from the vacillating character of Charles: he 
was a young man of violent passions, without 
experience, without any fixed plan of admini- 
stration, and his opinions varied according to 
the last impressions he received. He hated the 
Guises; indeed, he had planned the assassination 
of the head of the family, and he distrusted the 
courtiers who were placed around him by his 
mother. His reception of the Protestant leaders 
was far more like a boy who hoped to govern 
by their aid, than the lure of an artful conspi- 
rator. L’Etoile tells us— 

“ The King used frequently to have private conver- 
sations with Teligny as well as with the other Hu- 
guenots; discoursing with him on one occasion re 


specting the enterprise in Flanders, he said, ‘ shall I 
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tell you my mind freely, Teligny ? I distrust all these 

ple ; the ambition of Tavannes is very suspicious ; 
Vielleville cares for nothing but drinking ; Cossé is a 
mere miser; Montmorency concerns himself only 
with hunting and chicanery: the Count de Retz isa 
Spaniard in his heart; the other lords of my court 
and council are mere beasts; my secretaries of state 
are faithless, so that in truth I do not know which 
way to turn.’” 

The enterprise in Flanders is one of the most 
disputable points in history. The Admiral was 
very anxious to involve the King in a war with 
Spain, by getting him to declare himself pro- 
tector of those towns in the Netherlands which 
had been driven to revolt by the cruelties of the 
Duke of Alva. Marshal Tavannes, in his Me- 
moirs, details at great length the discussions 
which took place on the subject, and the argu- 
ments that he himself used to dissuade the King 
from such a design. Whilst the question was 
still under discussion, Count Louis of Nassau 
secretly departed from Paris, about the begin- 
ning of May, 1572. Aided by some French 
troops brought him by Genlis, he seized the cit 
of Mons, and then sent for La Nove, who, wit 
another body of French Huguenots had taken 
Valenciennes, to aid him in the siege of the 
citadel. The retreat of La Nove rendered his 
conquest fruitless, and Valenciennes was soon 
recovered by the Spaniards. That Charles was 
cognizant of this enterprise, is now established 
beyond a doubt, for the Duc de Bouillon’s Me- 
moirs show that he spoke of the Prince of Nas- 
sau’s enterprise before that prince could have 
reached the Netherlands, and that he congratu- 
lated the duke himself, then a young lieutenant, on 
the chances of promotion opened by an approach- 
ing war. Hence it appears that Charles was so 
far from meditating the destruction of the Pro- 
testants in May, 1572, that he was about to take 
a step which would have placed him at the head 
of a Protestant league. L’Etoile’s Memoirs add, 

“The King, speaking one day to the Admiral 
about the enterprise in Flanders, and knowing that 
he looked with suspicion on the queen mother, said 
to him these very words: ‘ Father, there is one thing 
in which we must be cautious; the Queen, my mother, 
who wishes to thrust her nose into everything, must 
know nothing of this enterprise....She is the great- 
est marplot in the world.’ ” 

The Admiral’s influence with the King was 
manifested by another but less doubtful incident. 
Two brothers, named Gastin, had been hanged 
in 1562 for violating the law respecting conven- 
ticles, their house had been razed to the ground, 
and a cross erected on its ruins. The Protestants 
requested that this memorial should be removed; 
Charles gave the necessary orders, but the par- 
liament of Paris remonstrated, and it was not 
until he wrote a haughty and threatening letter, 
that his commands were obeyed. The cross 
was removed at night to the cemetery of the 
Innocents; but this gave great offence to the 
Parisians; a mob assailed the police and the 
Huguenots, and the tumult was not quelled 
until several lives were lost. 


Three very remarkable witnesses unite in de- 
claring that it was the influence which the Ad- 
miral acquired over the mind of Charles that 
first led to the plot for his destruction ; these are 
the Marshal de Tavannes, himself one of the 
conspirators, Henry Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
King of Poland and of France, and Margaret of 
Valois, the King’s sister and the wife of Henry 
IV. They tell us that the conversations between 
the King and the Admiral were betrayed to Ca- 
therine by the Count de Retz and the Secretary 
of State, Fazis. The Abbé Le Laboureur adds 
the following particulars from the account given 
by Henry of Anjou :— 

“The Duke of Anjou went accidentally into a 
chamber where he saw the King, his brother, walking 
familiarly with the Admiral; he beheld the monarch 





change countenance at his arrival, his eyes kindled 
with fury, his hand grasped his dagger, and his ges- 
tures were so menacing that the Duke withdrew. He 
conveyed the intelligence to the Queen, who said that 
there was no time for further trifling; but in order 
to be assured, she watched for the Admiral’s depar- 
ture, and coming in with an unembarrassed air, half 
serious half gay, asked the King what he had learned 
from his conversation. ‘I have learned,’ he replied, 
with horrid blasphemies, ‘ that I have not two greater 
enemies than you and my brother;’ then striding 
away, he left her astonished at so harsh a reception. 
She immediately assembled those who were likely to 
suffer from such a change in the government, and it 
was in this council that they resolved to get rid of 
the Admiral.” 

On the 22nd of August, Coligni was wounded, 
but not mortally, by Maurevel, who is usually 
said to have been employed by the Duke of 
Guise; but Marshal de Tavannes distinctly 
states that he was engaged to commit the murder 
by Catherine and the Duke of Anjou; and this 
account is confirmed by Henry of Anjou him- 
self. When Charles first heard of this infamous 
attempt he was filled with indignation. Mar- 
garet of Valois says— 

“So great was my brother’s rage against M. de 
Guise, that he swore he would have him brought to 
justice ; and if Guise had not kept himself concealed 
the whole day he would surely have been arrested. 
The Queen, my mother, was never so perplexed as in 
her efforts to make Charles comprehend that this 
had been done for the good of the state.” 

The Huguenots demanded a strict scrutiny 
into all the circumstances; the Guises declared 
that they could and would exculpate themselves, 
and, of course, convict the Queen and the Duke 
of Anjou; Catherine felt that it was a struggle 
for life or death, and she took advantage of 
some imprudent threats, uttered by the leaders 
of the Huguenots, to persuade Charles that his 
only chance of safety was the utter destruction 
of that party. Henry of Anjou adds, that she 
told the King that if he did not place himself at 
the head of the Catholics, he would risk his 
throne and life, for that another was already 
nominated, in case of his refusal, to that post. 
We have in vain searched for evidence that the 
project of the League was thus early formed ; we 
can only find that the Parisian populace menaced 
the King. for his favour to the Protestants, and 
especially for removing the memorials of former 
executions. Henry continues :— 

* At length we prevailed upon him, and recognized 
at the instant a sudden change, a marvellous and 
strange metamorphosis in the King, who at once came 
over to our side, and imposing silence on us, swore 
furiously by God’s death, that since we found it neces- 
sary to kill the Admiral, he was willing it should be 
done, and likewise that we should destroy all the 
Huguenots in France, so that none might survive to 
reproach him. He then flung himself furiously out 
of the cabinet, where we consulted during the rest of 
the day and a good part of the night on the means of 
accomplishing such an enterprise.” 

The members of this council were Catherine, 
the Duke of Anjou, its historian, the Duke de 
Nevers, the Marshals de Tavannes and Retz, and 
the Chancellor de Birague. From the memoirs 
of the Duc de Bouillon, it appears that it was 
proposed to include several Catholic nobles in 
the proscription, but particularly the Marshals 
Cosse, Montmorency, and Anville, and the Duc 
de Biron. Tavannes claims the merit of having 
saved the Prince of Conde and the young King 
of Navarre, while Henry of Anjou ascribes the 
merit of merciful counsels to the Marshal de 
Retz. The execution followed hard on the con- 
trivance of the plot, because, as the actors de- 
clared, they dreaded a new change of mind in the 
unhappy Charles; messengers were sent com- 
manding a massacre in all the principal towns 
of the kingdom, and the Duke of Anjou engaged 
the ringleaders of the factions at Paris to lead 
their followers to slaughter. 





We need not dwell on the horrors of this night 
of blood, but Margaret of Valois relates an anec- 
dote too characteristic of Catherine to be omitted : 

“The Huguenots suspected me because I was a 
Catholic ; the Catholics because I had married the 
Huguenot king of Navarre. Hence nobody ‘said 
anything to me until the night, when I went into my 
mother’s bed-chamber, and sat down on a box beside 
my sister of Navarre, who seemed very sad. The 
Queen, my mother, while addressing some of her 
attendants, perceived me, and desired me to go to 
bed. As I was bidding her adieu, my sister seized 
me by the arm, and bursting into tears, said, * For 
God’s sake, sister, do not go!’ which frightened me 
exceedingly. The Queen perceived, and calling my 
sister, scolded her severely, and desired her not to 
say a word to me. My sister replied, that ‘it was 
very wrong to send me to be sacrificed in that way, 
and that doubtless if anything was discovered, they 
would take revenge on me.’ The Queen, my mother, 
replied—*That please God no mischief would happen 
to me; but however that might be, it was necessary 
I should go, lest my absence should excite suspi- 
cions,’” 

Henry of Anjou adds :— 

“ After having reposed for about two hours, just as 
the day began to dawn, the King, my mother, and 
myself went to the gate of the Louvre, joining the 
racket-court, and in a room which looks over the 
area we waited to see the commencement of the 
execution. We were not there very long, and were 
considering the events and the consequences of such 
an enterprise, about which, to say the truth, we had 
not yet thought very much, when suddenly we heard 
a pistol-shot, and I could not tell where it was fired, 
nor whether it struck anybody. I know very well, 
however, that the sound startled us all three, and 
filled us with such apprehension of the disorders 
about to be committed, that, to prevent them, we 
sent a gentleman to the Duke of Guise, expressly 
commanding him to return home, and to make no 
attempt on the Admiral, this single command serving 
for all the rest, as it had been resolved that nothing 
should be done until the Admiral was slain. The 
gentleman soon returned, bringing word from the 
Duke of Guise that the orders came too late, as the 
Admiral was slain, and the executions commenced in 
the city. We then returned to our former counsels, 
and allowed matters to take their course.” 

We have seen that all those who had the best 
opportunities of acquiring information, deny that 
the massacre was the result of an organized con- 
spiracy ; we have also seen that the theory of 
such a conspiracy is inconsistent with authen- 
ticated facts; it only remains to add, that the 
massacre was as obvious a blunder as it was an 
atrocious crime. ‘The court at once felt that it 
was loaded with guilt, and the wretched evasions 
to which the King had recourse, show that no 
contrivance had been made for averting the 
horror and execration naturally inspired by such 
a deed. Charles first threw the blame on the 
Guises, but they indignantly denied the charge ; 
he then invented the excuse of a plot formed by 
the Huguenots for his destruction; and finally, 
in a full court of parliament, he avowed the deed 
as a necessary act of self-defence, and with 
detestable mockery ordered prosecutions to be 
commenced against his victims as traitors. This 
vacillation is utterly inconsistent with the sup- 
position that the plot of the massacre had been 
long organized and arranged, while the anxiety 
to invent excuses, shows it was expected that the 
atrocious deed would be reprobated by Christian 
Europe, both Catholic and Protestant. 

There is no doubt that the intelligence of the 
massacre was received with joy both at Rome 
and Madrid; the Papal and Spanish courts had 
been thoroughly frightened by the symptoms of 
friendship between Charles and the Admiral, and 
the consequent probability of the French king 
declaring himself protector of the Flemings. 
Gregory XIII. affected to believe the absurd 
tale of the Huguenot conspiracy: it is not easy 
to determine whether he struck medals to com- 
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memorate the pretended deliverance, or whether 
they were struck at Paris, to create the impres- 
sion of his having approved the massacre. The 
only question is, whether the approbation was 
given to the slaughter of the Huguenots as rebels 
or as heretics; and on this point there can be 
no doubt, as the thanksgivings were nominally 
offered for the deliverance of the French King 
and Church from a dangerous conspiracy. 

We have said that the conspiracy of the 
Huguenots was a mere pretext; but there is, we 
think, reason to believe that the Admiral had 
formed a design of tampering with the succession 
to the crown, and setting aside Henry of Anjou 
in favour of Francis of Alengon. Henry, who 
unquestionably was, as he himself declares, the 
principal agent, if not the author of the massacre, 
fairly states that he did not consider himself safe 
while the Admiral lived; and Catherine, to the 
last hour of her life, maintained that it was to her 
counsels Henry was indebted at this crisis for his 
life, and subsequently for his crown. Margaret of 
Valois adds, that her brother, Alengon, had joined 
a conspiracy of the Huguenots to avenge the Ad- 
miral’s death, and that it was by her interference 
that her brother and husband were prevented 
from making an attempt to intercept Henry III. 
when on his way from Poland to assume the 
crown of France. To what extent Coligni had 
proceeded in his project to procure the succession 
for Francis instead of Henry de Valois, we have 
no means of discovering; some connect his 
asserted complicity in the assassinations of the 
Duke of Guise and Charry with this design; but 
though the Protestants occasionally employe 
assassins as well as their rivals, Coligni had no 
share in the murder of Guise; and, moreover, 
the Guises were notoriously the enemies of 
Henry. The Admiral’s brother, Andelot, appears 
to have instigated the murder of Charry, but 
there is not a tittle of evidence to implicate Co- 
ligni himself. 

We have now examined the principal details 
of this atrocious massacre by the light of cotem- 
porary documents, and have shown that there 
are strong reasons for believing the crime to have 
been purely political. Catherine’s motives appear 
to have been female ambition to retain power, 
and anxiety to secure the succession for her 
favourite son Henry. Henry tells us himself 
that he was actuated by revenge and by fear. 
Charles has not spoken, but his brother and 
sister unite in asserting that his mother prevailed 
over his vacillating temper with great difficulty, 
and that the massacre was hurried to prevent 
his changing his mind. ‘Tavannes testifies that 
the design was framed in haste and confusion. 
Finally, the Duke of Alengon, or Anjou, as he 
became after Henry’s accession, always declared 
that the massacre was perpetrated to prevent his 
being nominated to the crown, and made this 
the ground of the enmity which he thenceforth 
constantly manifested to his mother and brother. 

It is not necessary to pursue this investigation 
further. There are men whom no evidence will 
convince, as there are men whom no experience 
will render wise: on such persons historical re- 
search is thrown away ; they find assertion more 
easy than discussion, and hence, instead of in- 
quiring into the facts, they readily join some cry 
devised by those who possess that cunning which 
is proverbially “the wisdom of fools,” and pro- 
pagated by persons who neither have that wisdom 
nor any other. 











ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840. 


Tue Elements of Poctry, as existing both in the 
moral and natural world, and in the human heart and 
mind, are not in proportion the one to the other; and 
until the former be exhausted or extinct, the latter, 
though modified by circumstances—such as educa- 
tion and locality—must always be coexistent with it, 





and enable the Poet, who has been aptly styled the 
Priest of Nature, to give a “local habitation and a 
name” to that beauty, which, but for his ministry, 
had remained unlanguaged, though not perhaps un- 
felt. It is by a recurrence to the ever-open volume 
of Nature, and by that alone, that new materials of 
beauty and combinations of thought must be sought 
for in these days of traditionary inspiration, and en- 
thusiasm at second hand. The muse has lived too 
long in the unhealthy atmosphere of the great city, 
and, like a consumptive patient, must try her native 
air as the last resource which gives a chance of re- 
covery, or even amendment. In this opinion we are 
supported by the authority of one who, having tried 
the remedy herself, and derived advantage from it, is 
entitled to be listened to with attention. In her pre- 
face to * The Sons of the Soil, a poem which we have 
selected for the opening one of our Anthology, Mrs. 
Ellis assigns the following reasons for the decay of the 
poetic faculty, as observable at the present period: — 

“It appears to me, that public taste has not yet 
recovered from a series of over-excitements, produced 
in rapid succession, by the legends of Scott, the lyrics 
of Moore, and the deep and more impassioned strains 
of Byron. All, or nearly all, the poets who have 
followed these, have attempted to follow in the same 
course ; until the flowers—and there were many— 
which grew beside their path, have been trodden down 
by the pressure of numerous feet; and from the very 
frequency and familiarity with which such subjects 
have been presented to our view, chivalry has lost 
its romance, love and beauty have almost ceased to 
charm, and passion has raved itself to death, * * 
After the over-excitement which created so false and 
unnatural a taste has entirely subsided, we must re- 
turn to nature, and simplicity. It is more than pro- 
bable that many will return in vain, because the ear 
long accustomed to the higher symphonies of genius, 
willscarcely condescend, forsometime at least, to listen 
to the humbler melody of simple bards, But nature 
must prevail at last ; and whatever the event of the 
experiment I have made may be, its failure or success 
will in no way affect my conviction, that by returning 
to simplicity—by making simplicity without weak- 
ness or puerility the constant companion of his studies, 
the poet who is true to nature may yet find accep- 
tance with intelligent and feeling minds. In the 
* Poetry of Life,’ I have endeavoured to prove that 
four qualifications are necessary for an able and suc- 
cessful poet—power, imagination, impression, and 
taste. To only one of these—a capability for re- 
ceiving lively and lasting impressions—do I make 
any pretension ; yet such is my confidence in the 
power of simplicity and truth, that I commit my 
poem to the public, not doubting but there will be 
found amongst that public some whose experience 
will testify to its faithfulness, and more whose hearts 
will respond to its truth. It contains no exaggerated 
statements, I know that such things are, as I have 
here described.” 

This is, no doubt, true as far as it goes; but it is 
not the whole truth. There are other and weightier 
causes in the background, but to these we have here- 
tofore alluded: and it is now our pleasanter duty to 
acknowledge that Mrs, Ellis has produced from 
the materials proposed a graceful and interesting 
volume. Mrs. Ellis is in possession of that most 
dangerous of all gifts, facility, yet she seldom allows 
it to degenerate into positive carelessness, although 
instances are occasionally discoverable, both in the 
structure of her verse, and in the admission of rhymes 
which are rather visible than audible. The following 
extract will perhaps remind the reader of Crabbe :— 

There is a season of the waning year, 

When, if the heavens are blue, and bright, and clear, 

If cloudless sunshine sleeps along the plain, 

We half believe that summer smiles again, 

And deem the lingering flowers more bright and fair, 

Fanned by the freshness of autumnal air. 

But if the rains descend—the winds arise— r 

If clouds or tempest overcast the skies, 

Or if a dull cold mist hangs on the day, 

Too light to fall, too dense to float away, 

Then winter reigns at once, with gloomy power, 

And mournful looks each little opening flower, 

As if misplaced, upon‘the sterile bed, 

By faded leaves, and withering herbs o’erspread. 

*Twas on such wintry morn of autumn day, 

That William Herbert rose, but not to pray, 

Not to look out upon his garden green, 

That once his chosen paradise had been, 

Not to look up to heaven with thankful heart, 

He could not yet feel gratitude, apart 





From her who taught him what was earthly bliss, 
Who ne’er again would blend her smiles with his. 

He rose the earliest, for he could not sleep, 

And walked into his fields, and tried to weep! 

But though he put away his manly pride, 

Tears were a luxury to him denied. 

So he returned, with restless wandering feet— 
Where was the welcome his return to greet? 

His home was silent, his domestics sad, 

His children, in their first deep mourning clad, 
Looked half abashed, the younger ones half pleased ; 
Their girlish airs his goaded spirit teased, 

To think the sable trappings of the tomb . 

Should yield them other thoughts than grief and gloom. 


It was that day—the heaviest day of all, 
When pent-up tears again begin to fall; 
When that lone thing, its chamber shared by none, 
The very dearest now begin to shun; 
When distant friends arrive, and neighbours come 
In solemn vestments to the mourner’s home ; 
‘When business ceases, and all things give way, 
To mark with more distinctness that one day. 


It is not parting when the loved one dies, 
For still the same sweet image meets our eyes! 
And while the heart-wrung mourner stands and weeps, 
Fond fancy whispers that the loved one sleeps. 
For there we see the same unclouded brow 
That looked in hours of quiet, calm as now, 
The meekly folded hands, the braided hair, 
All—all the same, except more cold and fair, 
But the true parting comes, with hearse and plume, 
And strange rude sounds in that late silent room, 
Breaking the sanctity we loved to keep, 
Wakening, we almost fear, the dead from sleep, 
Touching with hired hands—oh ! name it not! 
How can they violate that sacred spot! 
Yet this true parting must be—the deep grave 
Must have its own—no human power can save ; 
And we must look our very last, and know 
The real depth—the bitterness of woe. 


With wintry aspect had that day begun, 

There was no wind—no rain—but yet no sun; 

A dreamy silence slumbered all around, 

And damp and chill the dews lay on the ground, 

No movement stirred the air, save, now and then, 

A leaf came flickering down upon the plain, 

Or lonely robin from the leafless spray, 

Tuned a sad song, then winged his flight away. 

Such was the day, when forth the mourners came, 

Some real mourners, others but in name, 

Swelling the train with aspect sad and slow, 

While half they mimicked, half partook the woe. 

And now they reach the little churchyard green, 

Where solemn priest in sacred stole is seen, 

And place their burden down, and weep again, 

All unabashed, before the eyes of men. 
It will be allowed that this is somewhat superior to 
the generality of specimens which necessity, and no- 
thing else, for the most part obliges us to lay before 
our readers, Mrs. Ellis has not followed in the beaten 
track already alluded to. We have no “faultless 
monsters” in the way of heroes, nor incarnations of 
delicate distress in the place of heroines. The actors 
in her poem are men and women, with the faults and 
sufferings inseparable from both. She paints the 
shadows as well as the lights of character; but we 
rise from the perusal of her book, with not a whit 
the less sympathy for our kind, because we recognize 
in them the common imperfections of which each has 
a witness in himself. With one more extract, we 
shall take leave of her small volume. Distress has 
driven the farmer from his home, but he lingers for 
a moment at the gate: — 

And now when April skies again looked bright, 

And bursting buds just opening to the sight 

Spotted the spray with little gems of green, 

And here the yellow daffodil was seen, 

And there the primrose, with her moonlight hue, 

Spread her pale stars of beauty to the view; 

A lonely man, in musing posture, stood, 

His shoulder leaning on the knotted wood 

That formed, in days gone by, a garden bower, 

Wreathed all around with many a lovely flower. 

He gazes on the walks, the trees, the grass ; 

And musing still, uncounted moments pass. 

Lost in his dream, he has begun to bind 

The broken stems of ivy, and to wind 

The wandering honeysuckle round the tree, 

Where once its odorous garlands hung so free. 

Why fall those branches from his drooping hand? 

At once he seems to feel, and understand 

Such task is vain; for never more to him 

Shall bloom those flowers, or wave that leafy stem. 

* The Gaberlunzie; a Scottish Comedy, in Three 
Acts,’ is a very readable dramatic poem, founded on 
an adventure of the *‘Guidman of Ballengerich.’ 
The plot, which turns, of course, on the king's reveal- 
ing himself at the very nick of time, in order to secure 
the happiness of the hero and heroine, is easily 
imagined : we shall therefore make free with one of 
the songs which are scattered plentifully throughout. 

O were I king o’ Fairy-land, 
Here I wad mak my bower 
Beneath the coltfoot’s spreading leaf, 
To fend me frae the shower. 
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Or hide amang the primrose-leaves, 
Beside the crystal well, 

Where morn and e’en I'd constant wait 
To see thy bonny sel. 

The freshest lily’s snawy breast 
Can ne’er wi’ thine compare ! 

Yon fleecy cloud, like winter's drift, 
It is na half sae fair. 

The cloudless beauty o’ the lift 
Will never match thy een ;— 

O were I hing o’ fairy-land, 
Nae ither wad be queen. 

We now come to a small volume from the other 
side of the Atlantic—* Poems,’ by O. W. Holmes. 
Hogarth, it is said, went about London streets seek- 
ing for character, and sketched down such scenes as 
struck his fancy with a pencil on his thumb nail. 
Mr. Holmes’s ‘ Poems’ are most of them thumb-nail 
sketches, hasty pictures of momentary scenes.— 
Here’s New York in 

The Hot Season. 

The folks, that on the first of May 

Wore winter-coats and hose, 
Began to say, the first of June, 

** Good Lord! how hot it grows.” 
At last two Fahrenheits blew up, 

And killed two children small, 
And one barometer shot dead 

A tutor with its ball! 


Now all day long the locusts sang 
Among the leafless trees; 

Tirew new hotels warped inside out, 
The pumps could only wheeze ; 

And ripe old wine, that twenty years 
Had cobwebbed o’er in vain, 

Came spouting through the rotten corks 
Like Joly’s best Champagne! 

* * * 


Plump men of mornings ordered tights, 
But, ere the scorching noons, 

Their candle-moulds had grown as loose 
As Cossack pantaloons! 

The dogs ran mad,—men could not try 
If water they would choose ; 

A horse fell dead,—he only left 
Four red-hot, rusty shoes! 


* Poems,’ by J. Sterling, will happily enable us to 
close our first Anthology for the year, without having 
recourse to any of that “ ungentle” part of our craft, 


* 


which is; to the full, as disagreeable to us to inflict 


as it can be for the offending parties to suffer. The 
greater number of the Poems in question have ap- 
peared at various times in the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, but as they may be new to some of our 
readers, we shall make free with a few of the shorter 
ones, in hopes of calling attention to a volume of poetic 
thought as well as diction—sisters twain, who are 
but too often forced to liveapart. ‘There is a flowing 
kind of melody in the following lines to Dedalus, 
which is agreeable :— 
Dedalus. 

Wail for Dedalus, all that is fairest ! 

All that is tuneful in air or wave! 

Shapes whose beauty is truest and rarest, 

Haunt with your lamps and spells his grave! 

Statues bend your heads in sorrow, 

Ye that glance ‘mid ruins old, 

That know not a past, nor expect a morrow 

On many a moonlight Grecian wold! 


By sculptured cave and speaking river, 
The Dedalus, oft the Nymphs recall ; 
The leaves with a sound of winter quiver, 
Murmur thy name, and withering fall. 


Yet are thy visions in soul the grandest 

Of all that crowd on the tear-dimmed eye, 
Though Dedalus thou no more commandest 
New stars to that ever-widening sky. 


Ever thy phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
By bed and table they lord it o’er us, 
With looks of beauty and words of Good. 


Calmly they show us mankind victorious 
O’er all that’s aimless, blind and base ; 

Their presence has made our nature glorious, 
Unveiling our night’s illumined face. 


Thy toil has won them a god-like quiet; 

Thou hast wrought their path to a lovely sphere ; 
Their eyes to peace rebuke our riot, 

And shape us a home of refuge here. 


For Daedalus breathed in them his spirit ; 
In them their sire his beauty sees ; 

We too, a younger brood, inherit 

The gifts and blessings bestowed on these. 


But ah! their wise and graceful seeming 
Recails the more that the sage is gone ; 
Weeping we wake from deceitful dreaming, 
And find our voiceless chamber lone. 


Dedalus, thou from the twilight fleest, 

Which thou with visions hast made so bright ; 
And when no more those shapes thou seest, 
Wanting thing eye they lose their light. 


E’en in the noblest of Man's creations, 
Those fresh worlds round this old of ours, 
When the seer is gone, the orphaned nations 
See but the tombs of perished powers. 
Wail for Daedalus, Earth and Ocean! 
Stars and Sun, lament for him! 
Ages quake in strange commotion : 
All ye realms of Life be dim! 
Wail for Dedalus, awful Voices, 
From earth’s deep centre Mankind appall! 
Seldom ye sound, and then Death rejoices, 
For he knows that then the mightiest fall. 
Our next is of a lighter order, yet sweet and fanci- 
ful ; we extract it for the especial behoof of young 
ladies :— 
The Dearest. 
Oh! that from far-away mountains 
Over the restless waves, 
Where bubble enchanted fountains, 
Rising from jewelled caves, 
I could call a fairy bird, 
Who, whene’er thy voice was heard, 
Should come to thee, dearest ! 


He should have violet pinions, 

Anda beak of silver white, 

And should bring from the sun’s dominions, 
Eyes that would give thee light. 

Thou should’st see that he was born 

Ina land of gold and morn 

To be thy servant, dearest! 


Oft should he drop on thy tresses 

A pearl, or diamond stone, 

And would yield to thy light caresses 
Blossoms in Eden grown. 

Round thy path his wings would shower 
Now a gem and now a flower, 

And dewy odours, dearest! 


He should fetch from his eastern island 
The songs that the Peris sing, 

And when evening is clear and silent, 
Spells to thy ear would bring, 

And with his mysterious strain 
Would entrance thy weary brain, 
Love’s own music, dearest! 

No Pheenix, alas! will hover, 

Sent from the morning star; 

And thou must take of thy lover 

A gift not brought so far ; 

Wanting bird, and gem, and song, 
Ah! receive and treasure long 

A heart that loves thee, dearest ! 

The Sexton’s Daughter,’ the longest and most 
elaborate Poem in the collection, although somewhat 
too Wordsworthian, both in conception and execution, 
has many passages of simple ballad-beauty, which 
will linger like a strain of music in the memory of 
the reader. 





Marian; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes, by Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 3 vols—This is the best of Mrs. Hall's 
novels: it would, however, have been still better— 
more forcible, had it been compressed into two vo- 
lumes. A legitimately-born child, left upon the area 
steps of a house in Sloane Street, by its mother, a 
woman of fashion, is at once warmly adopted by an 
Irish cook (done to the life), and by her introduced 
to the favour and protection of the whimsical lady 
of the mansion—a weaker Mrs. Wititterly. This 
glaring improbability being once accepted, the tale 
moves on easily, and amusingly. The shrewd, unprin- 
cipled, warm-hearted Katty Macane is Mrs. Hall's 
chef-d’ceuvre. We may point, also, to the clever 
portraiture of the miseries of dependance—to the 
over-true picture of the penury and meanness exhi- 
bited in the management of a girl’s school, by which 
Marian is tried in her early years—Katty Macane 
constantly looming in the distance to cheer the dis- 
tressed girl with her untiring affection and her un- 
varying prophecy, that “ every cloud has its silver 
lining.” ‘To these succeed greater miseries. Marian’s 
infatuated protectress contracts a second marriage 
with a blackleg: the scenes which ensue are described 
with more coarseness than truth. Miss Martineau 
has shown how the humblest and most familiar as- 
pects of life may be treated by a woman ; but the 
gross, the brutal, the debauched, ought to be beyond 
her reach. We have but to add, that after the 
“cloud” has been blackened to the blackest shade by 
the novelist’s ingenuity, the “ lining” is turned with 
a vengeance—the bright side proving to be not silver, 
but gold. To speak more clearly, when the young 
maid’s trials cease, the prosperity lavished upon her 
is such as only falls from the cornucopia of a tale- 
teller. 

Prince Albert’s Ancestry, by the Rev. E. Tauer- 
schmidt.—Another brief historical sketch of the 
House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 





Up the Rhine, by Thomas Hood. 2nd edit.—A 
second edition called for within a fortnight fully 
justifies the commendation we bestowed on this 
pleasant volume. 

Juvenile Historical Library, by Miss Corner.—The 
design of this little work is good, and in parts it is 
fairly executed. There is, however, one great fault 
in most of the sketches,—they are vague, and want 
some characteristic feature to mark a peculiar coun- 
try or period. For aught that appears, Charlemagne 
might have changed places with Napoleon, and 
Charles Martel held the same position as Marshal 
Soult. 





List of New Books.—Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, new 
edit., by J. Johnstone, Part I. 4to. 17s. 6d. cl—Turnbull’s 
Travels in the West, **Cuba, &c.” 8vo. 15s. cl._—Hooker'’s 
Icones Plantarum, Vol. Ill. 8vo. 28s. cl.—The Sidereal 
Heavens, by Thomas Dick, LL.D. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Bul- 
wer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, new edit. illustrated, 8vo. 21s, 
cl—Burne on Habitual Constipation, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Spen- 
cer’s Prophet of the Caucasus, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
bds.—White’s First Greek Lessons, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Wende- 
born’s German Grammar, 10th edit. ]12mo. 8s. bd.—Bodin's 
Summary of the History of England, translated by J. Dun- 
can, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Ollivier’s Parliamentary Director, cor- 
rected to the Ist of February, 1840, 18mo. 6d. swd.—Prome- 
theus Brittanicus, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.] —COOLEY’S SUPPLEMENT TO 
EUCLID.—On the 14th March, handsomely printed in crown 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED; being a KEY to the Exercises ap- 
pended to the ‘ Elements of Euclid,’ by W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Propositions, deduced 
from the principles established in the First Six Books of 
Euclid, will be illustrated in it by New Diagrams, and will 
afford the Teacher a ready means of exercising the ingenuity 
and analytical resources of his Pupils.—Whittaker & Co., 
Ave Maria-lane ; of whom may be had, CooLry’s ELEMENTS 
or Evciip, uniform with the above, price 4s. 6d.; and the 
Fiegures oF Evcuip, with the Enunciations, price 1s. 6d, 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Awortuer vacancy has occurred in the Royal Aca- 
demy, by the death of Sir Jeffry Wyattville, at the 
advanced age, according to the papers, of seventy- 
four. It seems agreed by common consent, that the 
fame of Sir Jeffry as an architect will rest on the re- 
storations, additions, and alterations at Windsor 
Castle—and certainly the external effect is admi- 
rable. These, it will be remembered, were executed 
under the auspices of George the Fourth ; but, after 
the wild freaks at Brighton, and the miserable abor- 
tion at Pimlico, Parliament thought it right to ap- 
point a sort of consulting Committee ; and this enabled 
Sir Jeffry, then Mr. Wyatt, to maintain his opinions 
on occasion in opposition to those of his royal patron, 
who was by no means inclined to push a difference 
so far as to hear mention made of the Court of 
Appeal. This suited the humour of Sir Jeffry, who 
was quite as resolute in his way—a very rough one 
—as his Majesty. An illustrative anecdote was 
current at the time, which has some plausibility 
and appearance of truth, When the King’s private 
apartments were under consideration, his Majesty 
was naturally somewhat more peremptory than 
usual, especially as to their relative proportions, and 
it is well known that he did not like large rooms, 
Wyatt's head, however, was full of a Palace; and 
when the King suggested what he considered as the 
proper size for his dressing-room, Wyatt protested 
that such a cupboard was better suited to a country 
curate than to his Majesty. The latter, however, was 
peremptory on the subject, and cut short all remon- 
strance with—* It shall be so.” The works went on, 
the suite of apartments was finished and furnished, 
when, in the exultation of the moment, his Majesty 
good-humouredly reminded the architect of their 
former difference, and triumphantly referred to the 
admirable adaptation of this particular chamber. 
“Tam glad your Majesty approves of it” (said the 
architect) “ for it is exactly twice the size your Ma- 
jesty directed.”Another death which has taken place 
within the last fortnight, is that of Mr. James Knowles, 
well known as the author of an English Dictionary, 
but better as the father of the author of * Virginius’ 
and ‘The Hunchback,’ with whom he resided, we 
believe, and at whose house he died. 

In answer to a recent inquiry in the House of 
Commons, made by Lord Mahon, touching the Inter- 
national Copyright question, Lord Palmerston stated, 
that “several communications with foreign powers 
had taken place on the subject ; but as yet they had 
not come to any agreement, He hoped, however, 
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that he would soon be able to announce that result.” 

Since our last notice of the National Gallery, 
little has been added worth another. There are 
perhaps some half-dozen fine Caravaggios in the 
world, of which the ‘Supper at Emaus’ is certainly 
not one: its age cannot be said to enhance its ori- 
ginal merit, time having harshened its effect instead 
of mellowing it—a result to be expected from the 
painter’s blacksmith style of chiaroscuro, strong lights 
contrasted abruptly with masses of heavy shadow. 
A ‘Venetian Gentlemen,’ given to Jacopo Bassano, 
may be, at the best, by one ofhis sons. A Portrait of 
a * Cardinal,’ by Maratii, displays sounder painting 
than is usual with this artist, and belongs to the 
Domenichino manner: the attitude and other details 
appear to merit less panegyric. Why have the lips 
been ruddled ? A portrait of ‘Sir John Soane,’ by 
Jackson, emulates the tulip style of Lawrence with 
much success, if that be a compliment. We were 
more interested about a hypothetical portrait of 
* Milton,’ than any of these pictures: it is the Capel 
Lofft Pretender, and has the value of giving quite a 
new conception of the original, being hard-featured 
and quick-eyed—attributes odd enough for him who 
was called the ‘Lady of his College,’ and had become 
stone-blind at forty-five or forty-six. Besides, where 
are the “ hyacinthine curls” which “ round from his 
parted forelock manly hung ?”—this, if not the face 
of a “crop-ear,” has the hair flat over the forehead, 
like thatch upon an eave. Neither do we think the 
sentimental attitude at all Miltonian. 

The new-fashioned rage for old-fashioned furniture 
is producing fruits worthy of such an origin: copies 
from, and imitations of ancient models,—rifaccimenti 
put together with laudable taste, and wrought out 
with some manual merit. Still it will be found that 
mere mechanism is ever coupled by a secret bond 
with invention; workmanship, however mindless a 
thing it may seem, will never be first-rate when in- 
vention is second-hand. These observations are 
drawn forth by a casual visit to some Carvings in 
Wood, which Mr. Rogers is exhibiting at his house 
in Church-street, Soho. They consist of several 
ornamental articles, intended for the mansions of a 
modern Dives, Mr. Rothschild, and other million- 
aires. Verbruggen, Grinling Gibbons, &c. have been 
wisely laid under contribution for the designs in part | 
or whole; some of the figures are actual Flemish 
fragments; modern art being equal to nought half 
so good. The composition and execution do credit, 
as we have said, to Mr. Rogers; yet the latter is 
somewhat tame and hard, in comparison with the 
miraculous workmanship of Gibbons at Windsor, 
Oxford, and elsewhere, illustrating the truth of our 
above position. Time, however, does much to give 
such productions freedom and softness, every merit 
but that of originality, which must come from the 
artist himself. 

To the royal portraits, by Mr. Ross, which we 
mentioned some weeks ago, the artist is now pre- 
paring to add that of His Serene Highness the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who is sitting to him for the 
purpose:—and, while on the subject of art, we may 
mention that Mr. Hayter’s historical picture of the 
Coronation is now complete, and has left Buckingham 
Palace, by Her Majesty’s permission, for the purpose 
of being engraved. 

The Gazette announces that Mr. Charles Kemble 
has just vacated the dramatic censorship in favour 
of his son, Mr. John Kemble. 

Though the musical rumours of last week were 
sufficiently ample, there remain still a few to be 
chronicled. Some of these are interesting. First, 
on the authority of our daily contemporaries, comes 
the engagement of a German operatic company, to 
appear at the St. James’s Theatre in April, under 
the direction of Herr Schumann. But for the small- 
ness of this theatre, we would invite all concerned to 
petition, that if such an advent docs take place, we 
may be treated to some of those grand German 
Operas, in which the Italian choir will not, and in- 
deed (their performance of Mozart being accepted by 
way of criterion) could not sing. The new French 
management of the Académie Royale is going to 
make the revival of Gluck and Spontini’s operas a 
feature. Let us hope that England will not be be- 
hindhand—being sure, as we are, that in the present 
disposition of public taste, the ‘ Iphigenia’ or the 





Alceste,’ or ‘La Vestale,’ if put on the stage with 


care, would produce effects even more electrical than 
attended the introduction of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio.” 
There is the ‘Medea’ of Cherubini, too, a work 
rarely heard abroad, altogether unknown here, and 
still one of the masterpieces of serious opera. The 
time will come when all this music must be disin- 
terred, unless new Glucks and Cherubinis should 
arise. Rumour the second, apprises us that Men- 
delssohn has been invited by the committees of 
two Autumnal Festivals—Birmingham and Edin- 
burgh—to assist them by his presence and talent, 
and that he has not declined, though already be- 
spoken at Mayence, if we mistake not, on the occa- 
sion of the great “celebrity” of the Printers— 
and at festivals at Schwerin, and at Weimar. 
Thirdly, the name of Zuchelli figures among those 
of other friends arrived in town for the season. 
Fourth and lastly, undismayed by the secession of 
Miss Delcy, the Drury Lane management is an- 
nouncing, with many promises, a new singer—tenor, 
we hope—Mr. Clement White, to appear in a new 
opera, ‘ Ruth’; by what composer, it is not yet 
stated. The engagements, too, of Miss Romer and 
Mr. Templeton are also announced. 

Among the recent testimonies to the importance 
and interest of vocal music as forming part of the 
people’s education, the last is not the least pleasant. 
This is a fragment from a letter addressed by Bé- 
ranger to a musical society at Ghent, which had 
requested him to become a corresponding member. 
“ Accept (says the veteran) my most sincere thanks. 
I have never had any taste, as you are probably 
aware, for academical societies! but you are only 
forming an association for singing; and it is a case 
for me here to repeat the burden of the song, of 
which your letter so pertinently reminds me— 

Non, non, ce n'est point comme a l’Académie. 
You tell me, too, that your society is made up of 
gentlemen—men of the people, artisans ; and I, who 
unceasingly desire the amelioration of the laborious 
classes, am bound, as far as I can, to encourage you 
to assist in this improvement, by the art of music and 
song, which exercises so much influence over the 
million. I sing no more; for me, the age of silence 
has arrived; but I am only the more ready to ap- 
plaud those who sing; and the title of correspondent 
to your society, which I accept with gratitude, will 
prove, I trust, my interest in its success and its dura- 
tion. It will prove, too, I hope, that whatever be 
the limits given to countries by political interests, 
there remainsalways the bond of brotherhood between 
those who have lived under the same laws, and who 
speak the same language. Berancer.” 
** Tours, Feb. 10, 1840.” 

By accounts from Bonn, it appears that the Faculty 
of Jurisprudence in that University has conferred the 
degree of Doctor on His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, of Saxe Gotha, as a token of regard and con- 
gratulation on his marriage with our Queen. The 
diploma, magnificently painted in letters of gold, was 
publicly exhibited on the day of the important cele- 
bration in question. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Feb, 21.—The President in the chair. 

‘On Steam Engines, principally with reference to 
their Consumption of Steam and Fuel,’ by J. Parkes.* 

This is the second and concluding communication 
on this subject. In the former, the generation of 
steam was more particularly considered (see Athen. 
No. 601) ; in the present, its application when gene- 
rated. These are distinct questions, as it is the eco- 
nomy of steam which constitutes the dynamic perfec- 
tion of a steam-engine, whereas it is the economy of 





* The great importance of this communication has in- 
duced us to give a very full abstract, which compels us to 
defer till next week the report of proceedings at the other 
Societies.—Ep 





heat in supplying that steam which constitutes the 
perfection of the boiler as an evaporative vessel, 
These economic properties are totally independent 
of each other ; they may co-exist in a maximum de- 
gree, or in very different degrees, and the degree of 
perfection which any particular class of engines, or 
which the particular engines of any class Possess, ig 
known from the weight of fuel burnt, of water eva- 
porated, and the mechanical effect realized. As long 
as engines were constructed with but few varieties, 
or identical in their forms, the performance of one 

was a sufficient indication of the performance of all ; 
but new forms of engines and new modes of practice 
being now introduced, a comparison of the perform. 
ance on the several systems is a matter of deep prac- 
tical and scientific interest. With the view of effect- 
ing this object, the author has collected all the 
authentic facts within his reach, and reduced them 
to common standards of comparison. 

The effective power of steam-engines may be ascer- 
tained either from the resistance overcome, or from 
the load upon the piston by means of the indicator ; 
the former method being applicable to pumping, the 
latter to rotative engines. But the effective power 
of the steam in pumping engines, as thus ascertained, 
is far below the real effective power of the steam, 
and no exact comparison can be made by these 
means between the effective power of the steam in 
the two classes of engines. The useful effect is not 
synonymous with a true measure of effective power, 
since the duty is the true useful effect in a Cornish 
engine. The indicator when applied to the Cornish 
engines enables us to ascertain the absolute, but not 
the effective power, so as to compare it with that of 
the rotative engine, since the friction of the engine 
and the load cannot be separately determined. The 
absolute power of the steam may also be ascertained 
from the relative knowledge of the elastic force of 
steam corresponding with the ratio which the volumes 
of water bear to each other. This theoretical esti- 
mate requires, however, several corrections ; among 
which the steam condensed by contact with colder 
surfaces, the steam consumed in filling useless places, 
and that lost by priming, must be particularly noted. 
The relative performance of pumping engines is well 
expressed by the term “ duty,” that is, the number of 
pounds raised one foot by a given quantity of fuel; 
and of rotative engines by the term “ horse power,” 
that is, the number of pounds raised one foot in a 
minute, divided by 33,000 tb., the standard measure 
of ahorse. The performance of the rotative engine 
may also be estimated by duty, and of pumping en- 
gines by horse power. The results of these compu- 
tations for several engines are tabulated in this com- 
munication. The sum of the latent and sensible heat 
being constant for steam of all elasticities, the expen- 
diture of both power and heat is truly measured by 
the weight of water consumed as steam ; this measure 
is free from all uncertainty, and independent of all 
theory ; the weight of water as steam equivalent to 
the production of a horse power in each engine, and 
the duty effected by one pound of steam, will denote 
the positive and relative efficiency of the steam and 
the heat. These indices of efficiency being referred 
to some standard, we learn, from the preceding data, 
the precise value of each engine in its use of steam 
and fuel; of its boiling apparatus, as a generator of 
steam ; of the comparative efficiency of the steam 
and coal, or economy of power and fuel. The results 
which may thus be obtained are also exhibited in 
tables,accompanying the communication. The power 
resulting from the expenditure of equal weights of 
water, as steam, being known, the boiler may be 
connected with the engines, and the relative extent 
of heating surface employed to furnish their power 
shown. It will thus appear that equal measures of 
surface are quite inadequate to supply equal power, 
with equal economy, to different classes of engines. 
These results are tabulated in great detail, and it 
appears that the Cornish engineers now employ 
nearly eight times as much boiler surface for equal 
nominal power as that given by Watt’s practice. But 
taking into account the fuel burnt per horse power 
per hour in the two cases—the Cornish engine con- 
suming 24 tb. per horse power per hour, and Watt's 
engine 8}—the true relation of the boilers is as 
19 to 1. Many other relations of a similar striking 
character may be deduced from these tables. The 
detailed results of the experiments by Smeaton in 
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1772, on his improved Newcomen engine at Long 
Benton—by Watt, in 1786, on his rotative condens- 
ing engine, at the Albion Mills—are recorded in 
these tables ; and it appears, that the economy of 
the latter as regards steam and fuel, was double that 
of the former, and approached very nearly to perfec- 
tion in the use of power obtainable on that principle. 
The next great advance in the economy of fuel and 
power, is that made by the Cornish engineers, whose 
performances, both with pumping and rotative ex- 
pansive engines, far exceed any attained with the 
common un-expansive condensing engines. The 
superiority of two of these engines in 1835, doing a 
duty of 80 millions, exceeds the engines of Watt and 
Newcomen by 2§ and 5 times in economy of power, 
and by 3$and 7 times in economy of fuel. 

The obtaining a standard measure of duty is of 
great importance ; a heaped measure as a bushel of 
coals is highly objectionable, as the weight of such 
measure will vary from 84 to 112 th. In the Cornish 
reports, the bushel is fixed at 94 tb. weight as the 
standard of comparison, but some portion of a ton or 
one pound would be a better standard. Other com- 
bustibles, however, as coke, peat, &c., may be used 
partially, or to the exclusion of coal, and under these 
circumstances some other standard of comparison is 
necessary ; and with this view the author suggests a 
pound of water in the form of steam as the best stan- 
dard of duty. The work done by a given quantity 
of water as steam is a sure index of the quality of the 
steam-engine ; it is a measure unaffected by variable 
calorific agents, and, so long as engines continue to 
be worked by steam, so long will the performance of 
different engines be accurately gauged by their re- 
spective expenditure of water as steam. The accu- 
racy of this measure depends on the physical fact of 
the constancy of the latent and sensible heat in steam 
of all temperatures. The author has recorded 
twenty-eight experiments, made on twenty-eight dif- 
ferent days, on vaporization from the boiling point 
to 60 tb. pressure above the atmosphere, which pre- 
sent a remarkable confirmation of the above law, 
and show that the relative efficiency of steam in 
engines is due to the manner of using it, and not to 
any change in its chemical constitution at different 
pressures. The manner of conducting these experi- 
ments, and the precautions taken to ensure accurate 
results, are detailed with great minuteness. 

The author next proceeds to treat of the Locomo- 
tive Engine, and to discuss, compare and tabulate 
the facts relating to this engine in the same manner 
as he has done those of the stationary class. The 
qualities of the boiler of the locomotive as an evapo- 
rative vessel had been discussed in the first communi- 
cation. The locomotive differs from the fixed non- 
condensing engine only in the use of the blast, and 
the same method of measuring the effects of the steam 
are applicable to both. Experimenters on the loco- 
motive have generally attempted to determine the 
amount of resistance opposed to its progress in pre- 
ference to ascertaining the power expended in over- 
coming the resistance. The exact solution of either 
of these questions would furnish all that is wanted ; 
but the ascertaining the total resistance by an analysis 
of its several constituents is attended with great diffi- 
culties, as the forces to which they are to be referred 
are so exceedingly numerous and variable, that the 
assigning the exact value to each at any one velocity 
has hitherto eluded the talents of those who have 
pursued this method. M. de Pambour was the first 
analyst whose labours will require attention. The 
results given by this author in his practical treatise 
on Locomotive Engines on Railways were compared 
by Mr. Parkes with the results which he had obtained 
when experimenting on an engine of precisely a 
similar character, and discrepancies presented them- 
selves which appeared totally irreconcileable. These 
and other circumstances led the author to consider, 
whether the resistance to traction would properly be 
deduced from the laws of gravitation, or whether any 
certain results would be derived as to the amount of 
resistance on a level from observations on engines 
and trains moving down inclined planes. The great 
bject seemed to be to discover some criterion of the 
mechanical effect produced by a locomotive at all 
velocities, which would apply as practically and as 
distinctly to a locomotive as duty to a pumping 
engine, or horse power to a rotatory engine. If this 
were possible, it seems of far less importance to dis- 








tinguish the precise value of each particular unit of 
resistance, than to determine the relative sum of 
resistance and the relative expenditure of power at 
all velocities and under all circumstances. Now the 
term duty may be applied in the strictest sense of the 
term to the work done by a locomotive engine ; for 
whether the engine drag a load whose resistance is 
8 ib. per ton, or whether a weight of 8 tb. for each ton 
of matter moved descending over a pulley and attached 
to the load, be considered as the moving force, the 
result is the same. If, then, the tractive force or 
resistance per ton of matter in motion, which is the 
real load on the engine, be ascertained, the whole 
effect is found by multiplying this sum by the space 
passed over in feet; and the consumption of water as 
steam and of coke, being known, we have all the 
elements requisite for determining the duty performed 
by the steam or coke. The pressure against the 
pistons may be deduced from the sum of the resist- 
ances first calculated on the assumed resistance over- 
come at the velocity of the engine in each experi- 
ment; and the pressure on the pistons may also be 
deduced from the ratio of the volumes of the steam 
and water consumed. The results which may be 
obtained on these principles are tabulated, for the ex- 
periments of M. de Pambour, Robert Stephenson, 
and Dr. Lardner. In another table, the author has 
recorded the reduction of each of these experiments 
to terms of horses’ power, and has exhibited under 
that denomination the absolute power resulting from 
the steam used—that required to overcome the 
assigned resistance—their differences—and the power 
which balances the gross and useful duty. The con- 
struction of these most elaborate tables is described 
in great detail, and the consequences which follow 
from the tests thus obtained are fully stated ; and 
the author comes to the conclusion, that results in- 
consistent with the capabilities of the locomotive 
are perceptible in almost every one of the experi- 
ments. A condensing engine, placed on wheels, 
with water of condensation transported for its supply, 
and made to drag a train along a railway, would 
require the same expenditure of water as steam, 
to produce a given effect, as if fixed; a non-con- 
densing engine also is one and the same machine, 
whether fixed or locomotive, excepting that the 
latter must consume more power than the former, 
to do equal work, at like pressures, by the amount 
of the additional resistance arising from the con- 
traction of its eduction pipes, in order to produce a 
fierce blast of steam through the chimney. From 
these and other causes the fixed non-condensing 
engine must be the more economical of the two; 
but if the results derived from M. de Pambour’s 
data be correct, we must acknowledge the fixed non- 
condensing engine, with its simple atmospheric re- 
sistance, to be far inferior in economy of steam to the 
locomotive, with its plus atmospheric resistance. The 
experiments by Dr. Lardner were made for the pur- 
pose of determining the resistance opposed to pro- 
gressive motion on railways. They consisted in 
dismissing trains at various speeds from the summit 
of inclined planes, and in observing their velocity 
when it became uniform, the resistance at such 
velocity being equal to the accelerating force of 
gravity down the inclined plane. The results of 
these are tabulated in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding, and the most singular discrepancies present 
themselves. For instance, it would appear that in 
one particular case a duty of double the amount of 
that effected by the condensing engine was performed 
by an equal expenditure of power; that compared 
with a fixed non-condensing engine at equal pressure, 
the locomotive, though labouring against the heavy 
counter-pressure of the blast from which the other is 
free, is assumed to have performed equal work with 
lessthan one-half the expenditure of power. That if 
the resistance assigned by Dr. Lardner as opposed to 
the progressive motion of the train be correct, the 
efficiency of the steam in the locomotive is more than 
double that obtained by the best condensing engines; 
more than treble that derived from stationary non- 
condensing engines, and equal to the performance 
of a Cornish expansive engine, doing a fifty million 
duty with a bushel of coals. With such results 
before us, the resistances assigned as opposed to and 
overcome by the locomotive at different velocities, 
must be regarded as utterly inconsistent with reality, 
and as resting on no solid foundation. The preced- 








ing results show also that errors have crept in by 
the adoption of the theoretical method of reducing 
undulatory surfaces to a level. M. de Pambour 
extends the length of the road as a compensation for 
the acclivities or for the help afforded by the bank 
engines, and Dr. Lardner diminishes the time of the 
trip to that which he assumes would be occupied in 
performing it on a dead level. If the principles on 
which these corrections for the acclivities and decli- 
vities are made be correct, other facts than we are at 
present acquainted with must be taken into account 
before it can be demonstrated that a given power 
will convey a given load at some certain increased 
velocity along a level compared with the actual 
velocity along any given undulating line. The 
resistances which enter into the composition of the 
sum of the forces are ever varying to such an extent 
that it may be doubted whether the theoretical level 
be not a pure fiction with reference to the practical 
results of the experiment. 

The effective power of a locomotive engine, or the 
excess of power after overcoming its proper friction 
and the resistance from the blast, is solely expended 
in the generation of momentum. This, which is the 
product of the mass and the velocity, represents the 
useful mechanical effort exerted by the steam, and 
may always be ascertained under all the practical 
circumstances of railway traffic. The consumption 
of power as water, in the shape of steam, is a third 
quantity which may also be readily ascertained. The 
application which may be made of the above data is 
comprehended in the following propositions. First, 
that equal momenta would result at all velocities 
from an equal amount of power expended in equal 
times by the same engine, if the forces opposed to 
progressive motion and to the effective use of steam 
in the engines were uniform at all velocities. Se- 
condly, the difference between the momenta gene- 
rated by a unit of power in a given time at various 
velocities, measures the difference in the sum of the 
resistances opposed to the power at those velocities, 
Having ascertained the gross weight of an engine 
tender and train—their mean velocity—and the ex- 
penditure of water as steam during the trip, simple 
computations will inform us of 

1. The mechanical effect realized by a given power 
at all velocities. 

2. The total increase or decrease of resistance at 
all velocities. 

3. The ratios which the increase or decrease of 
resistance at different velocities bear to the ratios of 
those velocities. 

Two other results also follow from the above, and 
which may be termed the commercial results, viz. 
the amount of gross and useful tractive effect realized 
by an equal expenditure of power at all velocities, 
The difference between these is a useful quantity in 
a practical sense, being the costly waste of power 
incident to the locomotive functions of the engine 
and tender over and above the waste arising from 
the unascertained and ineffective portion of the whole 
power required for the blast. ‘The reductions and 
computations necessary for the exhibition and de- 
velopement of these views are contained in two 
tables. They relate to forty-nine experiments, being 
those already referred to, and those by Mr. N. Wood, 
on the Great Western and London and Birmingham 
Railway, and some others, One of these tables con- 
tains the velocity of the engines, the consumption 
of water as steam, the loads, the absolute momenta 
per second ; the momenta generated by equal power 
in equal times, viz. by 1 tb. of water as steam per 
second ; the weights of the gross and useful loads 
moved by equal powers, viz. by one cubic foot of 
water as steam, at the velocity of each experiment, 
wirh various other elements. The other table con- 
tains a summary of the ratios of the velocities and 
of their squares, brought into juxta-position with the 
ratios of the power expended to produce equal mo- 
menta, equal gross and equal useful effects, by the 
comparison of pairs of experiments on the engines 
given in the preceding table. This table also shows 
the influence of velocity in the expenditure of power 
to produce equal mechanical and equal commercial 
effects; and the amount of loss attributable to the 
increase of resistance at the higher velocities. The 
author discusses in great detail the various circum- 
stances of these experiments, and the inferences and 
practical conclusions which may be deduced there- 
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from: and comes to the conclusion, that the deter- 
mination of the performance of locomotive engines 
by the methods here set forth is as practicable, 
exact, and demonstrative of their relative powers 
and dynamic excellence, as the determination of 
duty done by pumping engines. The intensity of 
the pressure on the opposite side of the piston arising 
from the blast has been but imperfectly stated. By 
some, the discharge of the steam has been likened to 
a jet, and considered continuous. But an attentive 
observer can appreciate by his ear that an interval 
exists between the alternate discharges of steam from 
the two cylinders. That these jets are periodic and 
not continuous, is also distinctly evidenced by the 
audible pulsations in the chimney, even at the very 
highest velocities of an engine, and their duration 
may be measured at lower speeds. Upon this inter- 
mittent action of the blast depend, ina great measure 
the resultant pressure against the piston, and the 
production of a sufficient current of air through the 
fire, both which effects would be materially changed 
in intensity by the substitution of a continuous for a 
periodic current. The precise duration of the jet or 
of the time of the steam evacuating the cylinder, can 
only be determined by direct and careful experiments ; 
but its period may be ascertained within definite 
limits; for since a single discharge is completed 
within the time occupied by the piston in accom- 
plishing a half stroke, and the pauses between two 
successive discharges are distinctly perceptible, a 
single blast cannot occupy the fourth part of the 
time of the revolution of the crank shaft, and very 
probably does not exceed the eighth part, or the period 
of a quarter stroke of the piston. Under no circum- 
stances, then, can the pressure from the blast oppose 
the piston much longer than during one-fourth of the 
stroke. With an active pressure, then, of 30 tb. per 
square inch, the mean resistance from the blast 
would not be greater than 74 tb., and witha pressure 
of 15 th. not greater than 3$ tb. per square inch, 
against the pistons. The author then proceeds to 
cite several observations and experiments made by 
himself, which are confirmatory of the preceding 
argument respecting the blast, and he was led con- 
clusively to the fact, that one-fifth of the power of the 
engine experimented upon, at working pressures of 
20 th. and 15 th. was absorbed in blowing the fire; 
and that the escape of the steam from the cylinder 
was four times swifter than the motion of the 
piston. 

The author lastly treats of the expenditure of 
power for a given effect, by fixed and locomotive 
non-condensing engines. But few experiments on 
the expenditure of steam for a given effect by non- 
condensing stationary engines have been made. 
The relative consumption of fixed condensing and 
non-condensing engines has been treated of by the 
late Mr. Charles Sylvester, of Derby, whose know- 
ledge and accurate theoretical analysis of the sub- 
ject are shown by the close accordance of his con- 
clusions with the facts established on two engines of 
these classes at certain working pressures. His con- 
clusion that the relative economy of these engines 
will be as the quantities of steam consumed, or 
as 1 to 1.72 at those pressures, is accurately con- 
firmed by the results here recorded, Mr. Sylvester 
also showed, that by increasing the pressure upon 
the same non-condensing, and by enlarging the 
area of the condensing engine’s cylinder and air 
pump, so as to maintain the steam in it at a uni- 
form pressure per square inch for all loads, the 
economy of the former would gradually approach 
and finally equal that of the latter. The results 
obtained in the preceding part of the paper fur- 
nish numerous comparisons between the locomo- 
tive and fixed non-condensing engines, and the con- 
sumption of the latter has been used, together with 


the condensing engine, as the test of the accuracy of 


the data of resistance assigned to the former by the 
various analysts. The accurate determination of the 
expenditure of steam by the same locomotive engine, 
in which the values of the friction and of the blast 
pressure was ascertained, admits of the consumption 
of water as steam for given effects being determined, 
and thus narrows the grounds of doubt, and estab- 
lishes more correct data for ascertaining the real 
resistance opposed to progressive motion on railways. 
The application of these principles, as borne out by 
the experiments of the author, and their particular 





bearing on the experiments which have been the 
subject of the previous ample and detailed discussion, 
form the conclusion of Mr. Parkes’s series of com- 
munications on steam boilers and steam engines, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Exeter Hatt.—Antuem Concert.—The exhi- 
bition of the fine instrument, which has been one 
fruit of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s prosperity, 
took place yesterday week ;—an orchestra having 
been dispensed with, that the effects and powers of 
the new organ, alone, and in the accompaniment of 
voices, might be exhibited. "Whether as a solo or a 
support, it is difficult to speak of the organ with any- 
thing like precision, owing to the drawbacks and de- 
ficiencies of Exeter Hall asa music-room: it appears 
to us, however, hardly to possess that full resonance 
and depth of pedal tones demanded for an instrument, 
the chief duty of which will be to blend together 
many voices. The solo piece of music, with which the 
concert commenced, was very badly selected—being 
the final chorus to Handel’s Cecilian Ode. This is 
in itself a feeble repetition of the noble corale and 
chorus, ‘Sing ye unto the Lord,’ in ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
and, lacking the significance of words, could not 
fail to be heavy and ineffective. It was unwise, 
on such an occasion, not to choose, in place of an 
arrangement, a piece expressly composed for the 
organ,—such, for instance, as one of the pedal fugues 
of Sebastian Bach. The selection of vocal music 
also might, we think, have been amended: the num- 
ber of single songs was too great. Excellently as 
they were accompanied by Mr. Turle, the absence of 
instrumental contrast made itself heavily felt as the 
evening went on. Some of the choral music, too, 
was not of first-rate quality. Among the solo singers, 
Miss Birch deserves notice, for the extreme beauty 
to which her voice has ripened, and for an obvious 
improvement in the delivery of her text. Her 
cadences, however, on Friday evening, to the two 
songs of Handel, were in the most pointless and 
lachrymose English style,—a mere wandering from 
note to note, to suspend the close, in place of that 
well-considered, original, and still apparently in- 
evitable application of ornament, to fill the blank 
left by the composer, which a cadence should be. 





Covent Garven.—Mr. J. H. Jolly’s opera of 
* Mabel’—a story inefficiently melo-dramatized, from 
one of the late Barry St. Leger’s ‘ Tales of Passion’-— 
was produced this day week, with every chance for its 
success, as far as the management could ensure it. 
But De mortuis, &c.:—therefore, instead of analyzing 
the libretto or the music, we will commemorate a new 
thing on the English operatic stage—namely, the 
clever acting and picturesque grouping of the chorus. 
There was that appearance of occupation, that constant 
change of motion, so as to form little pictures—fram- 
ing, as it were, the principal actors—which makes the 
chorus at the French Opera so excellent and attrac- 
tive a feature to the eye as well as the ear. It was 
by the employment of this in its fullest extent, simul- 
taneously with extravagant magnificence of decora- 
tion, that M. Veron was enabled to secure a favourable 
hearing, and subsequently a permanent reputation, to 
the clever but unattractive music of M. Halévy in 
© La Juive.’ 





To CorRESPONDEN18.—Z.Z.Z.—Cecilia—A Lover of Poetry 
—E. B.—R. I.—D. D., Oxford—M. S.—received. The pic- 
tures (Nos. 2 and 197) referred to in our notice of the British 
Institution, are not, it appears, by Mr. Goodall the engraver, 
but by his son, a youth, only seventeen years of age. We 
have to thank “* Nature's sweet restorer” for a hearty laugh. 
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Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and whic as been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage . good qualities an 
substitute other spurious papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 

7 .’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 

name is in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing: Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
smooth on the reverse. 


y > * : 
ERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science 
has been charged phy epee in a few of the greatest 
afflictions of Man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease 
and insanity, to remove ie ‘4 profe ssio men have devoted 
a large portion of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists on the possibility of curing these com- 
plaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details of 3,500 cures in five years, but has invited in- 
cuiry, and such confidence has been created, that three Phy- 
sicians, twelve Surgeons, an Hospital Professor, &c. have placed 
themselves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treat- 
ment, and each has been cured. This being the first. and only 
discovery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and 
insanity. Dr. Willis Moseley invites all to share its benetits.. 
Apply to, or address, post paid. Dr. Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte. 
street. B loomsbury-sq At home from eleve n to three. 


tbe ORINASAL RESPIRATOR for Nicut 
Covcu.—The cold air of a bed-room, unless a fire is kept 
up all night, isthe chief cause of cough and ineasiness of breath= 
ing to many persons in a recumbent posture. Relief is com- 
monly sought for by covering the face part lly or entirely with 
the bed-clothes, a practice so very delete erious, that even a 
healthy person persevering in it might bring on delicacy of the 
chest, and an unhealthy state of the circulation and digestion. 
For the relief, and in the cure of persons suffering from this 
cause, a pure and warmer air is indispensable. ‘This the Orinasal 
Respirators of low power will be found to afford, with a degree 
of comfort which cannot fail to surprise the wearer, This in- 
strument covers the nostrils as well as the mouth: it is worn all 
night, and supplies, by both these passages, pure and warm air 
fre pely to the lungs. The Oral and Orinasal Respirator may be 
obtained of respec table S “ mists and Surgical Instrument 
Makers in Town and Cc 
Respirator Office, 82 ~ Che oe London. 
WHITE TEETH, 
OWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice.— 
This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental herbs of the most delightful odour, and 
of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves spots of incipient decay, — ind preserves the enamel, to 
which it gives a pearl-like wh x5 above all, from its 
disinfecting prope rties, gives SWE NESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an antiscorbutic, the gums also share oy its transcendent powers, 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness is 
induced, that offers to the notice of the medical practitioner the 
most indubitable wens of their Acali/iful state. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Box, duty include e ss = 
ROWL AN D's ALSANA EXTRACT immedi- 
ately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, &c. Price 
, and 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 











* i The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government Stamp which is pasted on each, 
also printed in red on the Wrapper a which this article is in- 
closed.—*,* Be sure to ask for“ ROW LAND'S.” aed any them, 
and by respec table Perf orfumers and Medic ine Ve ‘nder 
FOR INDIGESTION, NERVO OUs AFFEC’ 
OWERS” DIG ESTIVE OR TONIC. PILLS 
are recommended for all that class of complaints which are 
occasioned by a loss of tone, or deficient action of the digestive 
organs ; as iapaived appetite, asense of pain in the stomach after 
e ating. flatulence, heartburn, acid eructations, affection of the 
nd sight, nervou $ irritabilit and depression, &c.—These 
P ills do not contain a particle of Mercury or Antimony, and re- 
quire no particular caution or restraint ‘during their use. —Sold 
in 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and Is. Boxes, by Thomas ‘Butler, Chemist 
4, Cheapside, London, and 20, W ‘aterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 
(authentic ated by his name and address in the ace ompanying 
sta amps. and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the lahels,) may be obtained of most respectable Druggists and 
Medicine Venders. 


CARD.—When the most important functions 

of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumst — s ioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weaknes: ither sex, and it is equally cert - that SEDDON'S 
genuine ROM: ATIC L UZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy eve -r discovered for this species of debility. 

Vhen taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 

selves like a vapour thro’ every pore, producing effects at. 
once delightfal, salutary, and permanent. When the sp 
life begins to grow dim, the direnls ition languid, and fac 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerve Sy 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
lng consumption, the delicate female will be. preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign intluence of this 
medicine. Pr red only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7%. and 22s, 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P, Seddon. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY MESSRS. RELFE & FLETCHER. 





In 2 vols. fe. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 18s. the 3rd edition of 


THE WONDERS 


OF GEOLOGY; 


R, 


A Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena. 


By GIDEON MANTELL, Esq. L.L.D. F.R.S. &e. 


‘For the proficient in science, this work provides an accurate and complete hand-book; and for the general reader, the style of the book is so agreeable, the explanations 80 clear, 
and above all, the subjects so extraordinarily interesting, that we cannot do him a greater service, than most cordially to recommend him to purchase and study it.”"—Times. 





Price 5s. strongly bound in linen, 


A NEW HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 


READINGS in MODERN UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY, Chronological and Biographical, 


From the Reformation to the Present Time ; 
With NOTICES of the most REMARKABLE INVENTIONS and DISCOVERIES. 
By JOHN DAVENPORT, Esq. 


The object of the present Work is to connect, as far as possible, Historical Events and the Dates of their Occurrence, in the Mind of the Pupil, and to this end it will be found that 
the Contemporancous Events, as they transpired, are noticed under the reign of the British monarch then upon the throne. 


Opinions of the Press. 
‘We conceive the work to be one of the most useful helps to education which has fallen under our critical cognizance, and we cordially recommend it for general circulation.” 


Morning Advertiser, July 11, 1839, 


** A more valuable compendium of History for the reading of Youth we know not. The matter is well selected, and the language excellent.”—Conservative Journal. : . 
“The importance of the events detailed, and the chronological arrangement, give the Historical Class Book considerable value as an epitome of history for schools and juvenile 


students, and an index to older persoys.”—Tuil’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





Third Edition, 
THE MERCANTILE ACCOUNTS: 
A complete SET of BOOK-KEEPING, 


Executed in the first style of Lithography, and contained in Five Books. 
Price 10s. the Set. 


This System of Book-keeping consists of Five Books, which contain the transactions of 
a Merchant’s or Tradesman’s Establishment for one Month: They are kept by Single Entry, 
and are a fac-simile of Looks of real business. At the close of the Bought Ledger is ex- 
hibited the mode of preparing the Balance Sheet; and showing with clearness the amount 
of protit, and the state of the supposed concern. They are written in the finest style of 
Commercial Penmanship ; and the advantages of the Pupil having a written instead of a 
printed copy, must be great and obvious. Two large editions have been rapidly disposed 
of, and the present has been very carefully revised, and will be found free from typogra- 
phical and all other errors. 


A Set of Bianx Books, ruled to correspond with the above, manufactured 
from an extra thick paper, price 5s. the set. 


Price 1s. 3d. 
THE STUDENT’S HAND-BOOK OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
By JOHN ACKERSON ERREDGE. 


* There is a great deal of information in this little work, which will be found higlily 
useful to the student of the third or fourth form. From the glance we have taken, the 
Author seems to have bestowed much industry on the compilation of his facts, which are 
classed under their proper heads as inventions, discoveries, customs, origins, causes, &c. 
Mangnall’s Questions should be preceded by such a work as the Student's Hand-Book.”— 
Brighton Herald, Nov. 2, 1839. 


Price 6d. each, or the Four Hands bound in one book, 2s. 6d. 


HILL’S COPY’ SLIPS, 


For Large Text, Text, Round, and Small Hand, written in a beautiful current hand, 
avoiding the extremes of stiff and cramped writing, and the flourishing, which in many 
copies recently published are not suited to the tyro in penmanship. 





Sixth Edition, price 4s. 
THE MERCANTILE PENMAN. 


The above valuable Work consists of a Series of between Thirty and Forty Letters, en- 
graved in the very first style of Penmanship, on subjects entirely Commercial, consisting of 
Invoices, Bills, Receipts, Accounts Current, Letters of Introduction, Credit, &c., and other 
matters connected with trade. The hand in which they are written is that singularly clear 
and legible style at present adopted in all extensive Mercantile Establishments; and will 
be found eminently conducive to the promotion of that freedom of execution so desirable 
in all Commercial Correspondence. 

This Work has now been before the Public for only Eighteen months; and the fact of 
its having, in this short period, gone through five large editions, will, in itself, it is pre- 
sumed, offer a stronger recommendation than all the encomiums which the press has 
passed upon it. 


In post 4to. elegantly bound in watered silk paper, price 5s. with gilt edges, 


PENMANSHIP FOR LADIES, 


A SERIES OF LETTERS, engraved in the very finest style of Ladies’ Hand-writing, in 
English, French, and Italian, on subjects calculated both to instruct and interest the pupil. 


In demy 8vo. price 1s. half-bound, 


THE NUMERICAL REPORT 
BOOK, 


Containing in each page a weekly report of every varicty of scholastic exercise, on 4 


plan which will afford to the parent or the tutor a permanent record of the attention and 
improvement of the pupil. 


In demy 12mo. price 1s. half-bound, 


THE NUMERICAL REPORT BOOK, 


Of a character similar to the above, but adapted especially to the scholastic 
pursuits of Young Ladies. 


Messrs. RELFE & FLETCHER, 17, Cornutt. 





London: Lemeee ~~ M tee 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFF ICE, 14, Wellin yn-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all 


sellers and Newsvendets.— 


Agents: for ScoTLaNp, Messrs, Bell & bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D. Campbell, 


ow ;—for IngLAND,J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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